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THE CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
COLONY OF NEW YORK 


WRITER in the December number of this Magazine [1878], who 
discussed with ability and clearness “‘ The Constitutional Devel- 
opment of the American Colonies,” dismissed New York as an 

element in that development with the general assertion that “its influ- 
ence was slightly felt in the earlier period of their history,” and without 
indicating that its influence was felt at all in the later and more import- 
ant periods of colonial life. We can agree that the estimate of this 
writer has often been expressed by historians of that epoch; but it is an 
estimate founded upon a failure to inquire into the real part which New 
York played in the development of the American system before the 
Revolution; and it is remarkable that a writer in a magazine like this 
should permit himself to fall into so antiquated anerror. As a matter 
of fact, the part played by New York in the struggle for the attainment 
of a constitutional government which culminated in the Revolution, 
was unique in many respects, and was more important in several, both 
as to character and influence, here and in England, than that which pro- 
gressed simultaneously in her sister colonies. 

After the conquest of New Amsterdam from the Dutch, the whole 
Atlantic coast of the original thirteen States came for the first time into 
the undisputed possession of Great Britain. At that time there existed 
in these colonies under English rule no less than three distinct forms or 
varieties of government, as widely dissimilar in their nature as it is pos- 
sible for human governments to be. The unique and extraordinary 
feature in the colonial history of New York is that she passed through 
these three phases of government in her upward progress towards the 
free constitution of 1777, not attaining the last and highest form unti| 
she secured that free constitution, but wresting from a reluctant prerog- 
ative in the meanwhile many of its most important advantages. This 
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remarkable progress was accomplished, from point to point and vantage 
ground to vantage ground, by the intelligent and self-reliant determina- 
tion of her citizens of every nationality. The record of their constant 
struggle to achieve their manifest destiny, in the face of obstacles such 
as no other colony had to contend with, seems to me the most glorious 
in the colonial annals of America. I believe it to be the only perfect 
illustration of a clearly-defined political evolution in the history of this 
continent. 

The first and lowest of these three varieties of colonial government 
is described as the proprietary—a government granted out to individ- 
uals, after the manner of feudatory principalities. Such New York 
became when the colony passed from under the despotic rule of the 
Dutch West India Company into the personal possession of the equally 
despotic Duke of York. In other proprietary governments, like Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland, there was from the first an Assembly chosen by 
the people, which shared the functions of government with the pro- 
prietor. New York, without a solitary semblance to a government 
representative in its character, and without any claim to such a govern- 
ment beyond that which she based upon the quicksand of an inherent 
right, finally forced the concession of a representative assembly from the 
Duke of York. 

Mr. Taylor is entirely in error in the statement that “ representative 
assemblies, after having been abolished and reconstructed many times 
under the Dutch and English Governments, were finally established with 
recognized powers in 1683.” Such a thing as a representative assembly 
was never known in New York under the Dutch Government. There 
were many conventions of delegates, and they constantly demanded the 
introduction of a representative form of government, with some share 
by the people in the enactment of the laws. But these demands were 
uniformly and preemptorily refused by the Dutch West India Company. 
Mr. Taylor states that “in 1641 the Directors called together the first 
representative assembly.” What Governor Kieft called together at that 
time was a meeting of all the patroons, masters and heads of families in 
the vicinity of the fort, to take council concerning a collision with the 
neighboring Indians. It was not a representative assembly, because it 
was not constituted by the people, and had no powers in and of itself. 
Again, representative assemblies, instead of having been “abolished 
and reconstructed many times under the Dutch and English Govern- 
ments,” were never abolished but once, and never established but twice. 
They were established for the first time in 1683, when, in the words of 
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the historian Smith, “the people, who had been formerly ruled at the 
will of the Duke’s Deputies, began their first participation in the legis- 
lative power under Governor Dongan.” They were abolished by the 
same Prince, after he became James II., June 16, 1686. Thereafter the 
Governor and his Council made all the laws, subject to the approval of 
the King, until the Leisler revolution in 1689, when an assembly was 
elected, the legality of whose enactments was nevcr subsequently rec- 
ognized. But the frst Governor who arrived in New York with a com- 
mission signed by William and Mary, brought with him an order to 
re-establish the Assembly, and re-instate the people in their rights. 
This Assembly, which is called the second, met in April, 1691, and its 
successors continued to be elected, under the order ot Royal Gov- 
ernors, until the thirty-first and last Assembly was elected in 1768, and 
went out of existence amid the chaos of the Revolution. 

Thus New York passed from a purely proprietary government into 
that variety described as a provisional establishment—in which the Gov. 
ernor and Council were appointed by the Crown, and the constitution 
depended upon the respective commissions or instructions issued by the 
Crown to the Governors. Upon the authority of these instructions— 
and never in recognition of any inherent right of which the Crown 
took cognizance—Provincial Assemblies were elected by the people, 
with the power to make laws and ordinances not repugnant to the laws 
of England or the said instructions, and always subject to the King’s 
veto. Such were the governments of New Hampshire, Georgia, New 
Jersey after 1702, the Carolinas after 1728, and New York after 1689. 

The third form of colonial government, known as the Charter 
Government, in which the Governor, Council and Assembly were 
elected by the people, and entrusted with all the powers of the three 
branches of government under its other phases, was that enjoyed by 
Plymouth Colony, Connecticut, Rhode Island and originally Massachu- 
setts—the latter, under her second charter, developing a mixed govern- 
ment in which the Governor only was appointed by the Crown. 

Thus it appears that there were certain of the original colonies, of 
which Massachusetts and Virginia were the most conspicuous examples, 
which were originally possessed, through no special virtue or act of their 
own, of political privileges and institutions far in advance of those of New 
York. New York never rose to certain political privileges which Mas- 
sachusetts and Virginia enjoyed, with but slight intermission, from the 
first, until the outbreak of the Revolution permitted her to frame and 
adopt her first and self-granted charter, the constitution of 1777. Mas- 
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sachusetts and Virginia possessed certain absolute rights, by virtue of 
charter or ordinance, which New York never possessed as a colony. 
Laboring under this disadvantage, it was only left for New York to 
announce the “inherent right” of a free people to govern themselves; 
to assert and assume particular rights denied to her by the Government 
of England; to insist that the laws of England were equally applicable 
at home and in the colonies; and to maintain this stand in spite of the 
most persistent and strenuous opposition from the Crown, until, as one 
right after another became clothed with the force and sacredness of 
precedent, she may be said to have worked out for herself from her 
own isolated experience a form of constitutional government differing in 
many respects from the governments of the. other colonies, established 
by her own courageous persistence, resting only upon the vigilant 
determination of her citizens, and constituting the broad foundation 
upon which she subsequently erected the constitution of 1777. 

In the slow and painful elaboration of this constitution of precedents 
the political history of the province of New York is more interesting 
and suggestive than that of any other colony. Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia, the neighbors of New York, may be said to have manufactured 
their own institutions in the manner most pleasing to themselves. The 
New Yorkers had their institutions manufactured for them. As soonas 
ever they could they entered in earnest upon the work of conforming 
those institutions to those which they saw existing around them. All 
that they gained in this respect they captured 77 et armis from the pro- 
rogative. Whatever they had that was worth keeping, they had 
wrested from tyrannical and deceitful princes and stubborn or igno- 
rant Governors, at the constant peril of their lives, their property and 
their liberty. The nearest parallel to this struggle is that which was 
approaching its consummation in Great Britain at the moment when 
this began; which started with the Magna Charta, was continued in the 
Bill of Rights, in the struggle against the Stuarts and Puritan revolu- - 
tion, and secured, if not altogether completed, in the revolution of 1688. 
It is the purpose of this article to point out some of the successive 
steps of this constitutional development, and to a slight extent to trace 
their influence in the subsequent constitutional history of the United 
States. 

In the first place, let it be understood that the first representative 
assembly in New York, to which I have already ailuded, was a conces- 
sion wrung from a reluctant prince by the persistant refusal of the 
colony to do honor to a government from the control of which they 
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were totally excluded. To her Dutch no less than to her English set- 
tlers was New York indebted for this first great triumph. In no other 
colony was such a triumph secured by the same popular influences. 
Virginia justly boasts that the first representative legislature of any 
description on American soil was her House of Burgesses. When Sir 
George Yeardly voluntarily called that assembly together, in 1619, he 
permitted it to assume and exercise some functions of legislation that 
were denied to the New York Assembly more than one hundred years 
afterwards. It was only two years later that the Council in England 
issued an ordinance which gave to that House of Burgesses a complete 
and permanent sanction. In 1704, Lord and Governor Cornbury 
declared that the New York Asssembly sat “ purely by the grace and 
favor of the crown;” and as late as 1738, Lieutenant-Governor Clarke 
described the government of New York as follows: “the constitution of 
the Government of New York is such as his Majesty, by his commission 
to his Governor, directs.” It is necessary to remember that New York 
was constantly struggling to maintain those primary rights in which her 
sister colonies were practically secure, in order to properly estimate the 
influence New York exerted in the constitutional development of the 
American colonies. 

The first Representative Assembly of New York—that of 1683— 
asserted the great doctrine of “ Taxation only by consent.” I know of 
no more explicit statement of the principle, upon which alone the Amer- 
ican Revolution can be justified, at an earlier period in the existence 
of any colony. This doctrine, first clearly enunciated in New York in 
1683, was never receded from by that colony. 

’ The second Representative Assembly of New York defined another 
principle, which ultimately became the basis of the longest, the most 
evenly contested, and in some respects, the most important struggle 
between a colony and the royal prerogative, that occurred in the col- 
onial epoch. “A revenue for defraying the public expenses” was 
granted by this Assembly, the money raised to be paid to the Re- 
ceiver-General, and issued under the Governor's warrant. Attached to 
the Act was a proviso that the law should be limited in its effect to two 
years. In their subsequent struggles to preserve the limited revenue, 
the settlers in New York received their magnificent education for the 
Revolution. For several years the issue was not raised again. When 
Lord Lovelace, the tenth English Governor, met the Assembly of 17009, 
he recommended the raising of a revenue for seven years, as had last 
been done. In communicating to the Governor its unwillingness to 
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honor his request, the Assembly took occasion to intimate the disadvan- 
tage under which the colony labored, because of the difference between 
its political institutions and those of its near neighbors. “The just free- 
dom enjoyed by our neighbors by the tender indulgence of the Govern- 
ment,” says their bold and spirited address, “has extremely drained and 
exhausted us both of people and stock; whilst a different treatment, 
the wrong methods too long taken and severities practiced here, have 
averted and deterred the usual part of mankind from settling hitherto.” 
A dissolute Governor had squandered the money given him without 
restraint. It waste save the colony from such experiences that the 
Assembly of 1709 devised the Annual Revenue Bill. The conflict was 
averted for the time, for upon the very day that the bill was passed, 
Lord Lovelace died. 

His successor, Robert Hunter, took up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down. Governor and Assembly each was as firm as the other, and 
Hunter went for three years without the compensation attached to his 
office. Only the pressing emergency of difficulty on the Canadian 
frontier prevented the dead-lock from developing into a decisive crisis. 
Failing to coerce, Hunter finally coaxed a five year’s revenue out of this 
body ; and the traditions of the period are not free from the suggestion 
of bribery in connection with his success. Meanwhile he had written 
home to his friend, Dean Swift, that “the Assembly has trumped up an 
inherent right, declared the powers granted by the Queen’s letters- 
patent to be against law, and have but one short step towards what I am 
unwilling to name. The Assemblies claim all the privileges of the 
House of Commons. Should the councilors, by the same rule, lay claim 
to the rights of a House of Peers, here is a body co-ordinate with and 
independent of the great council of the realm; yet this is the plan of 
government they all aim at, and make no scruple to own.” “If the 
Assembly of New York,” reported the Lords of Trade, 1713, “is suffered 
to proceed after this manner, it may prove of very dangerous conse- 
quence to that colony, and of very ill example to the other governments 
of America.’ 

It was nearly thirty years later before the struggle for the annual 
grant was renewed. When Clarke was at the head of the province, the 
precedent gained a firm footing. Governor Clinton, who succeeded ° 
him, at first gave his assent to the annual bills. Subsequently, under 
special instructions from the Lords of Trade, he refused his consent, and 
found himself involved ina controversy with men as obstinate as him- 
self and vastly keener with their wits. As often as he dissolved one 
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Assembly with indignant reproof, the people returned the same men to 
torment him by asserting the same principle. When he upbraided them 
with disloyalty to the crown, they protested that they showed their 
loyalty to the genius of the English Government by obeying the behests 
of their constituents. Again he yielded, after two years of acrimonious 
assertion of his prerogative, and followed his discomfiture by his resig- 
nation. 

Another Governor came, carrying in his pocket the instructions of 
Clinton, made more explicit and preemptory. But the magnitude of the 
task drove Sir Danvers Osborne into suicide before he had even tested 
the temper of the people he was sent out to subdue. He had been 
enjoined to declare, in the strongest terms and without delay, the King’s 
high displeasure at the neglect and contempt of New York, to exact 
due obedience, receding from all encroachments, and considering with- 
out delay a proper law for a permanent revenue, “solid, indefinite, and 
without limitation.” 

The sagacious obstinacy of the colony was already approaching the 
period of its conspicuous reward. When James De Lancey succeeded 
to the Government as Lieutenant-Governor, he did not permit his former 
relations with the popular party to interfere with a literal regard for the 
royal instructions he had inherited from the unhappy Osborne. Urging 
the Assembly constantly to grant a permanent revenue, and refusing to 
sign the annual bills which were as constantly presented to him, he 
received nosalary as Acting-Governor for three years, and until the spring 
of 1756, when the Ministry, worn out by the endurance of New York, 
surrendered at discretion, agreed to the Annual Support Bill, and 
directed the new Governor, Sir Thomas Hardy, to communicate the 
change of instructions to the Assembly. Thus ended a contest extend- 
ing over nearly half a century, in which the citizens of New York 
learned to withstand the threats of authority, and to defy the demands 
of the prerogative. New York several times departed from the princi- 
ple laid down by the Assembly of 1709; but she never relinquished the 
claim that it was a right, and she effected the most important limitation 
put upon the prerogative during the colonial period, when she finally 
secured the recognition of that right. “ Nowhere else,” says Bancroft, 
alluding to these struggles, “was the collision between the royal Gov- 
ernor and the Provincial Assembly so violent and so inveterate; 
nowhere had the Legislature, by its methods of granting money, so nearly 
exhausted and appropriated to itself all executive authority ; nowhere 
had the relations of the province to Great Britain been more sharply 
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contravened.” Dunlap, referring to the same struggle, says that “here 
was a sense of right and courage to resist power, equal to anything on 
record. Yet these people might be said to depend for protection, from 
both the French and the Indians, upon the power which they defied.” 
The real courage of the New Yorkers can be better appreciated after 
reading the letters which Clinton poured in upon the Board of Trade, 
entreating the King “to make a good example for all America, by 
regulating the Government of New York.” 

I have already said that this contest for the Annual Supply Bill grew 
originally out of the reckless prodigality of some of the Governors, 
who accepted their appointment to the province of New York as an 
invitation to fill their pockets during the period of their exile. Another 
check which the Assembly early placed upon the Governor was the 
Treasurer, elected by itself. The first colonial Treasurer dates from 
the era of the dissolute and weak-minded Cornbury. The Governor 
protested that the declaration that the appointment of a Treasurer was 
to “ prevent the misapplication of money in the future,” was a reflection 
upon himself. Appealing in vain to the Assembly, he turned to the 
Queen. An order came to permit the New York Assembly to name 
their own Treasurer when they raised extraordinary supplies for special 
purposes. This was the most important advance in the evolution of 
self-government thus far achieved by the colony, after the concession of 
the representative Assembly. Having gained a Treasurer for special 
funds, the Assembly was not long in insisting that all the funds raised 
by it for the support of the colonial government should lodge in the 
hands of this officer of their own selection, and within their own per- 
view. They followed by natural sequence to the control of all officers 
necessary for the collection and disbursement of the colonial revenues 
—a purpose which the Assembly accomplished by naming the name 
of each public officer in connection with the appropriation for his 
salary. 

The degree of success which gradually attended these efforts to 
control the finances of the colony may be gathered from the letter which 
Governor Shirley wrote to Governor Clinton in 1748, in which he 
described at length the “ many innovations tending to create an entire 
dependency of the Governor and other officers upon the Assembly, and 
to weaken his Majesty’s government in the colony, introduced from 
year to year contrary to the express directions of his Majesty’s instruc- 
tions. ee Oe Upon all which innovations and encroachments 
I shall only observe in general, that the Assembly seems to have left 
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scarcely any part of his Majesty’s prerogative untouched, and that they 
have gone great lengths towards getting the whole government, military 
as well as civil, into their hands.” (Colonial His. N. Y., Vol. VI, p. 
435-6.) 

We have already seen that the great leaps towards popular government 
made by the colony between the years 1743 and 1748 were not surrendered 
under De Lancey, and were practically confirmed by the Crown under 
Hardy. It is noticeable that the measures upon which the colony sought 
issue with the crown were not mere excuses for factitious opposition. 
Each one of them involved a principle, since recognized both in the 
Constitutions of our States and in the Federal Constitution, as essential 
to the efficient administration of a popular government. The colonial 
Assembly of New York worked out for us, and tested by actual experi- 
ence, the principles which we have come to regard as the glory and the 
safety of our constitutional fabric. 

It was this same Assembly, the eleventh, which first refused to 
admit the Council’s amendment to a money bill, thus insisting upon the 
same relative powers, in relation to the upper House, which the House 
of Commons early took to itself. The Assembly was compelled to 
yield the point at this time to the adverse decision of the Lords of Trade; 
but it subsequently returned and adhered to it. This controversy 
affords another illustration of the fact that the colonial statesmen of New 
York were close students of the constitutional history of Great Britain, 
and that they were secking to plant their own government upon the 
foundations that had proved safest in England. The guiding theory of 
their action was that the Assembly of New York bore the same relation 
to the government of that colony that the Parliament of Great Britain 
bore to the realm over whose destinies it presided. The mother country 
has since confessed that they were right, by adopting the principle 
they first clearly enunciated, in the government of her Canadian 
provinces. But previous to the Revolution, it was because she insisted 
upon the soundness of this principle, that New York was regarded in 
the councils of the crown as the most dangerous and rebellious of the 
colonies. 

It was left for the Assembly of 1708 to appoint a Committee on 
Greivances, and to pass from that committee a series of resolutions 
declaratory of what they believed to be their rights under the British 
Constitution, and the manner in which they conceived those rights to 
be infringed. These resolutions declared the appointment of coroners 
in the colony without their being chosen by the people to be a griev- 
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ance, and contrary to law; that it was and ever had been the unques- 
tionable right of-every free man in the province to have a perfect and 
entire property in his goods and estate; that the imposing and levying 
of any taxes upon the people of the colony “under any pretense or 
color whatsoever,” without the consent of the General Assembly, was a 
greivance, and a violation of the people’s property; that for any officer 
to extort from the people any unlimited fees not positively established 
and regulated by the Assembly, was unreasonable and unlawful; that 
the erection of a Court of Equity, without the consent of the General 
Assembly, was contrary to law, without precedent, and of dangerous 
consequence to the liberty and property of the subjects.” 

I have summarized this remarkable paper, because it not only shows 
some of the peculiar hardships which the New Yorkers were compelled 
to accept from their government, but the bold and forcible manner in 
which they proclaimed their greivances and described the only remedy. 
Perhaps the most notable of their greivances was the establishment of 
the Court of Equity, or Chancery, with the Governor of the province 
as the Chancellor. Governor Hunter was first empowered to erect this 
court; and the Assembly immediately declared that its erection, with- 
out the consent of that body, was contrary to the law of the colony. 
A Committee on Greivances reported that the court, as constituted, 
“renders the liberties and properties of the subjects extremely precar- 
ious; and by the violent measures allowed by it, some have been ruined, 
others obliged to abandon the colony, and many restrained in it, either 
by imprisonment or by excessive bail exacted from them not to 
depart, even when no manner of suits are depending against them.” 
The committee was therefore of the conclusion that “the extraordinary 
proceedings, and the exorbitant fees and charges countenanced to be 
exacted by the officers of the court, are the greatest greivance and 
oppression this colony hath ever felt ; and that its establishment, without 
the consent of the Assembly, was contrary to the laws of England.” 
The Chancery Court having charge of the matter of quit-rents was 
easily made a machine of blackmail and oppression, and a source of 
unlimited illegitimate revenue to an unscrupulous Governor and his 
favorites. The Lords of Trade declared that “her Majesty had the 
undoubted right to erect as many courts in her plantations as she chose.” 
But the people persisted in their opposition. Shortly after the arrival 
of William Cosby as Governor, in 1732, began the famous controversy 
between him and Rip Van Dam, which, in its results, proved to be 
the most important educator in popular rights the people of New 
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York had yet had thrust upon them. It involved the constitutionality 
of the Chancery Court; and from that controversy dates the distinct 
organization of the popular party, as opposed to the Royalists, or pre- 
rogative party, in the colony of New York. Out of that controversy 
also grew the famous trial of John Peter Zenger, which first established 
the freedom of the press in America, and encouraged it to the valiant 
service it subsequently rendered in the cause of American independence. 
By his removal of Morris from the Chief Justiceship, by his dismissal 
of Smith and Alexander from the Council, by his secret and arbitrary 
removal of Van Dam, by his long continuance of a pliant Assembly in 
defiance of the boldly expressed desire of the people, Cosby did more 
than any predecessor to render odious the methods of government 
which the crown permitted to be thrust uponthis colony. Before dis- 
missing the struggle over the Chancery Court, we must record that the 
vigorous denunciation of the Assembly very early compelled an ordi- 
nance reducing its fees and forbidding.its most odious abuses: and that 
the popular contempt for the court continued so great that, in the words 
of the historian Smith, “the wheels of the Chancery have ever since 
rusted upon their axis, the practice being condemned by all gentlemen 
of eminence in the profession.” It is notable, also, that the right of the 
King to establish courts of chancery, without the consent of Parliament, 
was warmly contested in that body in 1734 and again in 1775. 

There was one other struggle between the people of New York and 
the prerogative, the influence of which was important, not only within, 
but without the province; I refer to the demand of the former for fre- 
quent elections of the representative Assembly. In most of the events 
to which I have thus far alluded, the Assembly appears as the aggressive 
champion, not only of its own inherent rights and privileges, but of 
those rights and privileges which belonged to the people at large, in 
the details of their every day life. But it frequently happened, in New 
York as elsewhere, that the Assembly fell behind the people, and 
appeared for the time acquiescent in the claims of the prerogative in 
matters at issue. It was at these times that the New Yorkers took up 
their own cause. Whenever such an Assembly was found, it was the 
natural disposition of the Governor to continue it in existence as long 
as possible. There was no limit set to such existence, either in prece- 
dent or instructions. One Assembly—that of 1716—existed ten years. 
During the administration of Cosby, one Assembly was continued for 
six years. The people constantly solicted the Governor for a new elec. 
tion. The Assembly itself several times enacted bills declaring that no 
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Assembly should continue longer than three years, and that an Assembly 
should be held at least once in every year. It was largely to compel 
the wholesome presence of this body that the plan of annual revenue 
bills was originated and persisted in. Cosby refused assent to all such 
propositions and was not unmindful of the success of Hunter, by the 
distribution of offices among the members, in avoiding the friction that 
indicated the irreconcilable variance between the colony and the home 
Government. To prevent this indirect bribery, bills were introduced 
prohibiting Assemblymen from accepting any office of profit after their 
election. Naturally such a law did not pass. Under Clarke, the suc- 
cessor of Cosby and a Governor who was not above bartering law 
against law, a bill for triennial elections finally received the approval of 
all the branches of the colonial Government. But when this law went 
to England for approval, it was set aside as “a high infringement upon 
the prerogative of the Crown.” The Assembly was obliged at last, 
under the administration of Clinton, in 1743, to yield its assent to a 
septennial act. The evils experienced in this province from the use 
made by the Crown of its power of perpetuating assemblies, were so 
great and so singular to New York, that when the convention of 
the people drew up in 1775 certain terms of reconciliation with the 
parent country, one of them was that the duration of Assemblies should 
not exceed three years. When Assemblies were refractory they were 
dissolved and re-elected, sometimes twice in a year. It is sometimes 
thrown in the face of New York that the last Provincial Assembly was 
a Royalist body, ready to register the will of the King against the col- 
onists. But in determining the attitude of the people at this time, it 
is necessary to remember that this Assembly was elected in 1768, and 
that its existence at the outbreak of the Revolution was one of the most 
conspicuous of the evils of the government by prerogative, against 
which New York had been waging her unceasing warfare. 

In summing up the several distinct struggles which I have thus 
briefly traced, I am struck by the fact that they all indicate the deter- 
mination of the colonists of New York to secure a government, not 
hostile to the Crown or its legitimate jurisdiction, but equipped with 
those checks and balances which have since come to be regarded as 
absolutely vital to the purity and the efficiency of a representative 
government. There was an evidence of a profound political philosophy 
in the attitude of New York, which was not reflected in the councils 
of the several monarchs who found her such a troublesome subject. 
The sum of that philosophy was, that England having granted New 
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York a representative Assembly, was bound to abide by the logic of 
that grant as it was illustrated and enforced in the history of her own 
Commons. Inthe consistency of their several claims against the pre- 
rogative, as well as inthe statesmanship and foresight, to say nothing 
of the courage and persistence with which these claims were urged 
upon the Crown, individually and inter-dependently, I hold that New 
York stands in advance of all her sister colonies. 

I have not undertaken to deal in this article with the decade in the 
history of New York preceding the actual outbreak of the Revo- 
lution. The part New York played in the development of the 
crisis that led to the Revolution is better known than the earlier history 
with which I have dealt. The conquest of Canada followed close 
upon the great triumph by which New York consumated her colonial 
struggle against the prerogative, in gaining the royal assent to the 
Annual Revenue Bill. After that triumph New York devoted her 
energies and her resources to the conquest of Canada, with a generous 
patriotism which challenged the admiration of her neighbors. The 
triumph to which I have alluded, and the hardly more important 
triumph of English and colonial arms in Canada, tended to create in 
New York a feeling of kindliness towards the home Government, 
which had not before existed since old Governor Stuyvesant was 
compelled to deliver over the keys of the fort. But it is nowhere 
denied that, during those momentous ten years, signalized by the repres- 
sive legislation of Parliament, by the Stamp Act and its resistance 
and repeal, by the discarding of the tea, by the riots in the streets of 
New York between British soldiers and American citizens, by the, 
organized exploits of the Sons of Liberty, by the erection of the 
Pitt statue, by the burning of the Royalist, Colden, in effigy, that New 
York was always in the forefront of the colonial cause. By reason of 
her growing importance as the central and commercial colony, New 
York had been during the one hundred years preceding, the special 
plantation selected by the Crown for discipline ; and for the same reason 
she now became a center, around which revolved, both in England and 
America, the currents which turned into the Revolution. While the 
leading statesmen of New York were equally distinguished for the 
earnest moderation of their views and the splendid effectiveness of their 
arguments, Bancroft records of the people at large, that “in no colony 
did English dominion find less of the sympathy of the people than in 
New York.” 

In conclusion, let me simply call attention to the circumstances, 
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singular to New York alone, under which that colony contributed so 
much to accelerate the Revolution. There existed in New York, dur- 
ing the entire colonial period, an aristocratic element such as was found 
in no other colony. The Dutch West India Company had laid the 
foundations for it, in the charter of the Patroons, which transplanted 
feudalism to the soil of the new world. The roots took such deep hold 
that they were not eradicated until the Revolution tore them up. When 
the English came into possession of the province, they confirmed the 
feudalistic tendency by their extravagant grants of land to men who 
became the lords of manors, and assumed privileges, accumulated 
wealth, and established retinues which in some instances rivalled the 
splendid displays of the mother country. The families of these men 
were naturally bound tothe mother country, and to the Government by 
prerogative, by ties that steadily resisted the popular impulses that 
dominated the colony. For nearly a century they had basked in the 
favor of the Crown. I may state as a single illustration of the relations 
which the home Government maintained with a class in the colony, that 
that there was but one instance during the colonial history in which the 
Council was not arrayed in opposition to the Assembly whenever that 
Assembly was found in antagonism to the prerogative—which was more 
than two-thirds of the time. Colden was the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the province during the last colonial decade. A Royalist by instinct 
as well as by education, and bound to the Crown by the associations 
and the rewards of a life-time, he became the instrument through whom 
the Government blocked the patriots, distracted their counsels, and 
made them appear before the world asa divided colony. He yielded 
no atom of sympathy to the popular cause. When he found it impos- 
sible to enforce his authority, he sought the most vicious motives 
with which to account for the popular resistance. He was a type of 
man undoubtedly found more frequently in New York before the 
Revolution than anywhere else in the country. But because of 
his frequent appearance there, because of the organized strength of 
the New York Royalists, because of the luke-warm or hostile attitude 
of a large landed and monied interest, thus bound to the Crown, the 
attitude of New York was at once more critical and more creditable. 
It was assumed and maintained under circumstances more trying than 
those existing in any other colony. These facts were not unknown 
nor unappreciated ; and hence it was that all the colonies watched anx- 
iously to see what New York would do, and found their best stimulus 


in what she did. 
S. N. DEXTER NORTH 

















SPANISH AMERICAN DOCUMENTS, PRINTED OR 
INEDITED 


The Spanish documents and authentic papers relating to the dis- 
covery and conquest of America, have been finding their way into 
print during the last fifty years only. Robertson wrote his history 
almost entirely without their aid, depending upon the printed materials 
at hand, and unable often to obtain some of these, owing to their rarity 
and absence in public or private libraries. Antonio de Herrera was the 
first to prepare a general history of the New World founded on docu- 
mentary proofs, but he never gives a reference to their whereabouts, 
and does not specially quote them. He used, however, many now 
apparently lost, such as the original diary of the explorer, Juan Ponce 
de Leon, which appears to have been before him in 1600, but has since 
disappeared. Barcia, in his reprints of Herrera, adds nothing to the 
text, and makes no reference to the existence of any documents. Las 
Casas, in his //¢storta, gives an abridgement of the diary of the first 
voyage of Columbus,’ but the full document has not been seen since. 
This work, completed in 1559, has been recently printed as part of a 
series of the Documentos Inéditos, to which we shall presently refer. 

Many of the most interesting papers of an historical or narrative 
character may have been loaned to historians, and never returned to 
their depository, and others were perhaps abstracted as curiosities, 
when the value of a complete series of such documents in the archives 
of the nation was less appreciated than now. Most of the archives of 
the Spanish-American provinces have been despoiled, and are even at 
the present time fast disappearing. We cannot stop to quote instances 
that corroborate this statement, but may allude to them at another time. 

The historian Mufioz, who had been officially commissioned to pre- 
pare an authentic history of America, founded on documentary evi- 
dence, had gathered, towards the close of the last century, a vast 
collection of copies of original papers bearing on the subject entrusted 
to his charge. Most of the originals were preserved in Simancas and 
Seville, but many were in private hands, and have since disappeared. 
Even this body of materials, brought together with great care and 
labor, was dispersed after the death of the collector, and its fragments 
have been slowly recovered by the Spanish Government, and are now 
deposited in the Library of the Academy of History in Madrid. 
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Don Martin Fernandez de Navarrete, who had been directed to con- 
tinue the work: begun by Mufioz, was instrumental in recovering the 
matter collected for that work, and added largely to it. He began pub- 
lishing a work illustrated with documentary proofs in 1825, and had 
completed five volumes before his death. These volumes contain the 
first printed documents relating to the discovery of America by 
Columbus and his companions, and were eagerly welcomed by all 
American scholars. Washington Irving hastened to Madrid, at the 
request of Alexander Everett, our Minister near the Spanish Court, in 
order to translate the work begun by Navarrete, but soon was led into 
preparing his immortal Life of Columbus, in preference to a dry trans- 
lation of the documentary and disconnected Spanish Coleccion, We 
know that Navarrete never could overcome his disappointment at the 
preference accorded to the vivid narrative of Irving by the reading 
public. Only the three first volumes of the Coleccion were translated 
into French, and no other translation has appeared, while Irving’s 
work was published in almost every European language. 

The work begun by Navarrete is, however, precious, and so much 
interest was maniiested at the opening of the Spanish Archives, hith- 
erto jealously guarded from the public eye, that the Government was 
induced to begin a series of volumes, entitled Coleccion de Documentos 
Inéditos para la Historia de Espaia, in 1842, and the sixty-fifth volume 
appeared in 1876. Besides the papers which relate to the European 
history of Spain, this series contains many on purely American subjects, 
some of which relate to Cortes, Las Casas, to New Spain, Peru, Florida, 
Chili, etc. Volume vi contains a biographical notice of Don M. F. 
Navarette, who died in 1844, and whose name appears as one of the 
editors of the first two volumes. Volume xv contains a memoir by 
Don E. F. de Navarrete on the supposed voyages of Maldonado, De 
Fuca and De Fonte, illustrated by valuable notes; and volume xvi con- 
tains a memoir on Hernando Colon, and a notice of Bartolomé Colon, 
by the same. The great manuscript History of America by Las Casas 
is printed for the first time in volumes lxii to lxiv. 

Another series was commenced in 1864, entitled, Coleccton de Docu- 
mentos Inéditos relativos al Descubrimtiento, Conquista y Colonizacion de las 
Posesiones Espanolas en América y Océania, sacados en mayor parte del Real 
Archivo de Indias, etc., This series, as indicated by its title, contains 
documents relating to America and the Pacific Ocean only, and nineteen 
volumes had appeared in 1873. Of the deeply interesting nature of the 
contents of these volumes we cannot here give an idea. They must be 
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seen to be appreciated. Unluckily no index has appeared to either of 
these series, each volume containing merely a list of the documents it 
contains. A list of the papers in the first sixty-one volumes of the first 
series was printed in 1875. 

Prescott was obliged to get copies of documents for his admirable 
works onthe Conquest of Mexico and of Peru, many of which have been 
since printed in the series above mentioned.* Ternaux-Compans had col- 
lected Spanish documents on America, as well as the most extensive 
library of books on America ever brought together. He printed 
a series of twenty volumes of translations from manuscripts or rare 
books, and others in a single volume, and in the two volumes entitled 
Archives des Voyages. His manuscripts are now in private collections 
in this country. 

Obadiah Rich, long a resident of Madrid, collected books and man- 
uscripts on America and dealt inthem afterwards in London. Although 
he published several volumes of American Bibliography, he never 
printed any inedited documents. Such as he had in 1840, passed into 
private collections in America, after having been offered for purchase 
to Congress.’ 

David B. Warden, American Consul in Paris for forty years, made 
collections of books on America, one of which is now at Harvard 
College and another in the New York State Library. He wrote 
the ten volumes forming the American portion of the octavo edition 
of the Art de Verifier les Dates, which was published between 1826 and 
1844. Familiar with all the sources of Spanish colonization in Amer- 
ica, he must have had many copies of Spanish documents, but we are 
not able to say anything positive on the subject. 

Don Vargas Ponge, President of the Royal Academy of History in 
Madrid, had, like Mufioz, collected many copies of Spanish American 
papers, which are preserved by the Academy. Lord Kingsborough 
had also accumulated a number of manuscript copies of papers relating 
to Mexican and Peruvian Antiquities, which were sold after his death. 

Buckingham Smith had collected copies of documents relating to 
Florida during his visits to Spain, which are now in the Library of the 
New York Historical Society. Some of these he gave in his Memoirs 
on Cabeza de Vaca, Fontafieda and De Soto. He printed a small col- 
lection of such papers in 1858, at Madrid. 

Don Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta printed at Mexico in 1858 and 1866 
two fine volumes entitled Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de 
México, which we hope to see continued. Don Pascual de Gayangos 
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published in 1866 a collection, partly inedited, of Cartas y Relaciones de 
Hernan Cortés, etc. 

Many original documents have been purchased by bibliophiles and 
public libraries, which we cannot here notice for want of more accu- 
rate information. A notice of a small collection of this kind belonging 
to Don Hilario Cisneros, of Cuba, may be found in volume I, page 254 
of this Magazine. The Archives of Cortes, Marques del Valle, are pre- 
served in the City of Mexico, and a transcript of them was made for 
the Madrid Academy. 


J. CARSON BREVOORT 


' An English translation of it by Samuel Kettell appeared in 1827 in Boston. 
2 See the prefaces to these works. 
® See biographical notice of O. Rich in Allibone’s Dictionary. 



















CHAMPLAIN’S ASTROLABE 


DISCOVERY OF AN ASTROLABE SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN LOST BY 


CHAMPLAIN IN 1613 


I send herewith, as requested, a photographic representation of an 
astrolabe found in August, 1867, on the northeast half of lot 12, second 
range, township of Ross, county of Renfrew, in Ontario, Canada. The 
instrument is supposed to have been lost by Champlain in his expedition 
up the Ottawa in 1613. It is made of brass, and weighs about three 
pounds. Its external diameter is 54% inches; so that the copy is about 
three-fifths of the size of the original. Its thickness at the top is one- 
eighth, and at the bottom six-sixteenths of an inch. I am indebted for 
the photograph, and valuable suggestions, to the courtesy of my friend 
Wm. Kingsford, Esq., of the Department of Public Works in Canada. 
Also to Dr. Taché of Ottawa. 

The astrolabe was found in a good state of preservation, covered 
with vegetation, on the old portage road, which, as a substitute for the 
difficult and dangerous rapids of the Ottawa, in its long detour between 
the present Portage du Fort and the upper Allumette Lake, pursues a 
shorter route by the way of the Muskrat and Mud Lakes. 

The date inscribed on the original is 1603. Each quarter of the cir- 
cular limb is divided into degrees, commencing at the top and bottom 
and running each way—that is, right and left, from one to ninety. A 
ring, attached by a hinge to the zenith, served to suspend it during an 
observation. A moveable index, turning on the centre, carried two 
sights, through which the rays of the sun could freely pass when its 
altitude was taken. 

The astrolabe was formerly—-before the invention of the Hadley 
quadrant—much used for astronomical purposes. A very good observ- 
ation could be taken with it, if well constructed and of sufficient weight 
to make it steady. The proofs that the one in question belonged to 
Champlain, and was lost by him at the spot where it was found, though 
not conclusive, are strongly presumptive. 

Champlain was a captain in the French marine, and had made many 
voyages prior to 1613, the year in which the astrolabe is supposed to 
have been lost. He was the author of a treatise on navigation, in which 
he advises navigators to become familiar with the use of the astrolabe. 
It is therefore quite probable that he would carry with him in his 
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various expeditions, the kind of instrument then in use for taking 
observations for the latitude. It is certain, from Champlain’s narrative, 
that he traveled over the portage road in which the astrolabe was 





found. He states that in ascending the Ottawa he reached the Chaudiere 
Falls on the 4th, the Rapide des Chats on the 5th and the island of Sainte 
Croix and the Portage du Fort on the 6th of June, 1613. At this latter 
place the old portage road above alluded to commenced, and in passing 
over it the expedition consumed a part of the 6th and the whole of the 
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yth of June. It was during their march on the 7th that the astrolabe 
is supposed to have been dropped. In describing their difficulties on 
that day, Champlain says: “ We were greatly troubled in making this 
portage, being myself loaded with three arquebuses, as many paddles, 
my cloak and some small articles. I encouraged my men, who were 
loaded yet heavier, and suffered more from the musquitoes than from 
their burdens.” Under the circumstances thus related, it is not sur- 
prising that the overburdened party should have lost some of their 
valuables on the way. 

It further appears from the narrative, that Champlain must have had 
the astrolabe with him on the 30th of May and on the 4th and 6th of 
June, for under date of May 30th, when at the entrance of Lake St. 
Louis, he says: “I ¢ook the latitude of this place, and found it 45° 18’.” 
Under date of June 4th, when at Chaudiere Falls, he says: “I took the 
latitude of this place, and found it to be 45° 38’.” Again, on the 6th of 
June, when at the Portage du Fort, he says: “1 took the latitude of this 
‘place, which was 46° 40.” (See Laverdiére’s Champlain, vol. i, pp. 444, 
449 and 451.) These three latitudes could not have been ¢aken without 
the use of an instrument. 

The next latitude given by Champlain was that of the island 
Des Allumettes, a day or two after he had passed the abovementioned 
portage. If, however, he had lost his astrolabe, he could not have 
“taken” an observation, and must give it by estimation. And so he 
does. He says: “The island is in 47 degrees of latitude.” A little 
further on he says: “I was in 47 degrees of latitude and 296 
degrees of longitude.” In neither of the last two instances does he 
state, as he did before he lost his instrument, “I took the latitude.” 
The presumption is therefore strengthened that after the 7th of June, 
when, according to his narrative, he had passed the spot where the 
astrolabe was found, he was forced to estimate his latitude in conse- 
quence of the loss of that instrument. 


O. H. MARSHALL 










































DIARY OF 
COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE 


BEFORE TRIPOLI—1804 


PRELIMINARY NOTE — In October, 
1871, I communicated to the American 
Historical Record a memorandum diary 
of Commodore Edward Preble, which 
was published in that periodical in Feb- 
ruary, 1872. Subsequently I found 
among the Commodore’s papers a more 
extended diary of his operations before 
Tripoli, I submit a verbatim copy of 
the original, even to the erasures. Un- 
fortunately some pages of the diary have 
been lost. The whole is in the Com- 
modore’s autograph. 

GEORGE HENRY PREBLE 
Brookline, Mass. 
DIARY 

Tuesday, July 24th, 1804—Light airs 
from the westward. Squadron in compy 
at 10 P. M. fresh breezes from S. E., 
which soon changed tothe S. W. A. M. 
ordered all the water casks on board the 
Gun Boats and Bomb-vessels to be filled 
from this ship; it is a necessary precau- 
tion in case of separation, as they carry 
only six days’ allowance of that article; 
at noon Tripoly bore S. W. b. S. 60 
miles. 

Wednesday, July 25th, 1804—Wind 
E. N. E., we completed watering the 
Bombs & Gun Boats, at 2 A. M. fell in 
with the Syren, at 4 saw the Argus & 
Enterprize, at 6 A. M. wore ship off 
shore, with the wind S. E. A heavy sea 
heaving on the coast. Tripoly in sight, 
bearing by compass S. W., dis. 15 miles; 
at 8 the Argus and Enterprize joined 
compy; made the following disposition 
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for towing Gun Boats & Bombs—viz : 
Constitution the 2 Bombs, Argus N. 
2 & 3 Gun Boats, Syren No, 5, Vixen 
No. 6, Nautilus No. 1, Enterprize 
No. 4; with this arrangement I presume 
we shall be able to tow them off shore 
in case of a Norther. Made signal for 
all Captains, and delivered them the or- 
ders of sailing. Lat Ob. °33 10 N.— 

Thursday, July 26th, 1804—Wind N. 
N. E. to N. E., and a heavy sea setting 
on shore which makes it imprduent to 
approach near thecoast. Tripoly bears 
S.S. W. about 5 Leagues; at 5 p. m. 
saw the Scourge inthe S.W. Westood 
to the eastward by the wind all night, 
at 9 A. M. wore & bore up to the W. 
S. W.; the Syren Join’d compy; our 
squadron now consists of one Frigate, 
three Brigs & three Schooners, men-of- 
war, two Bombs and six Gun Boats, in 
all 15 sail, besides the Store ship; the 
whole are now in company. At noon 
the squadron becalmed 8 miles from the 
land, and about 5 Leagues to the east- 
ward of Tripoly, a heavy sea setting on 
shore. Lat ob °33, 7 N. 

Friday, July 27th, 1804—Wind N. E. 
Light Breeze. Squadron in compy; 
hoisted out the large Cutter. Rigged and 
armed her. Beat to Quarters, to scrape 
and black lead the axletrees and trucks 
of the Gun Carriages, continued to steer 
for Tripoly till 7 o’clock, when we short- 
ened sail & brought to 4 miles from the 
land. Tripoly bearing by compass W.Db.S. 
about 5 Leagues, sounded 55 faths, 
sandy bottom, wind E. N. E. to S. E. 
all night lay with main Topsails aback, 
head off shore; at 4 past 4 A. M. wore 
& stood to the S. W. for Tripoly. Land 
in sight to the Eastward of the Town 
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7 or 8 Leagues; we have had a strong 
easterly current all night; at noon wind 
E. N. E. Tripoly bearing S. W. 4 W. 
4 Leagues dist, a heavy swell heaving 
towards the land. Surgeons Report 1 
sick, 3 convalescent, 1 discharged from 
sick list. Delivered to each Commander 
the orders for anchoring before Tripoly 
on our arrival off the Town, viz: the 
fleet to anchor in two columns, in lines 
parallel with the shore, which trends 
about east & west.— The inshore col- 
umn to consist of the Argus, Constitu- 
tion, Vixen & Syren, at two cables 
length asunder, the Argus to the East, 
& Syren to the West of the line; the 
outer column two cables to the South, 
& to consist of the Nautilus to the West, 
Enterprize center, and Scourge to the 
eastr’d.— Store Ship 4 cables length to 
the Southward of the outer line; the 
Constitution to lead in and anchor first. 

Saturday, July 28th, 1804—Moderate 
Breezes from the S. E. & pleasant; stand- 
ing in for Tripoly at 1 p. m. observed 
the Batteries manned, an encampment 
of Troops about the South side of the 
Bay and 19 Gun Boats in motion, all 
pulling out of the Harbour towards us; 
? past 1, the wind shifted suddenly from 
the S. E. to North; at 3 p. m. we came 
to with the small Bower in 20 fath’s wa- 
ter, 24 miles from the shore, the round 
Water Battery in range with the Bashaw 
Castle, the Boats all under way, but the 
wind blowing directly on shore and in- 
creasing, they returned into port; the 
squadron all came in and anchored in 
order, with the Gun Boats made fast to 
their sterns. At 5 the wind and sea in- 
creasing so much as to make it dangerous 
riding, made signal for Captains ; they 
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all came on board; at 6 the Capt’s all 
returned to their respective ships. As 
it was thought prudent to get under way, 
made the signal to prepare ; at 7 P. M. 
sign’l to weigh, by } past 7 they were all 
under way. At 8 we weighed and stood 
to the N. N. W., wind N. E. and more 
moderate, but an increasing sea; at 10 
p. m. several of the fleet in sight; stood 
off to the N. N. W. all night, at day 
light wore & stood for Tripoly. Wind E. 
N.E. At11 hauls off to the Northward, 
& brought to to discharge the Store Ship 
of water & provisions, and to supply the 
squadron with powder, shot & other mil- 
itary and naval stores, Lat Obs. °33. 3 N. 

Sunday, July 29th, 1804— Wind N. 
E., lying to with the Squadron, discharg- 
ing the Store Ship. ‘Tripoly bearing S. 
S. W., dis’t 4 Leagues, the sea too rough 
to approach the Town with our Bombs 
or Gun Boats; at 7 p. m. closed the 
Squadron. Tripoly in sight, bearing S. 
4 W. 6 Leagues, hoisted our Boats in, 
lay to all night, wind strong from E. b. 
S. and a very rough sea ; the weather we 
have experienced for several days past 
has been uncommonly tempestuous for 
the season ; at 5 A. M. made the signal 
to wear ship & bring to the wind on the 
Larboard tack ; we wore and 3d Reef’d 
the Topsails, wind S. E. b. E. at 10 A. 
M. land about Tripoly in sight S. b. E., 
5 or 6 Leagues dis’t; at 11 the wind 
abated, took the store ship in tow to 
facilitate the discharging her cargo. 
Brought to with the Squadron, sent 
Boats with officers & men to assist fur- 
nishing the necessary supplies for the 
men-of-war. At noon wind E. b. &., 
strong breezes. Observed in Latd 33° 9’ 
No.; suppose Tripoly to bear So 5 
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Leagues, but the atmosphere so close & 
thick that we cannot see the land.— 
Monday, July 30th, 1804—Wind EF, S. 
E., moderate, but a heavy swell; the 
Boats of the Squadron employ’d in dis- 
charging the store ship, but the sea so 
rough as to render our progress rather 
slow. Sent fuzes,[——] pretty quick 
match for the shells on board the Bombs, 
and shott on board the different vessels 
to which the Gun Boats are attach'd; at 
7 p.m. it blew a fresh gale; cast off the 
Store ship & in Boats ; filled away to the 
Southward, at 8 p. m. 
Squadron & stood to the N. N. E., wind 
East, under double reef'd sails, stood off 
all night ; at 5 A. M. wore to the North- 
ward, & stood for the land; wind from 
east to S. E., variable. 
in Lat 33° 10 No. 


wore with the 


At noon obsd 
Tripoly bearing S. b. 
K., 6 Leagues dis’t. 

Tuesday, July 31, 1804—Wind E. S. 
E. to N. E., very variable, and a rough 
sea; standing to the Southward by the 
wind, under double Reef'd ‘Topsails ; 
Squadron all in sight; at 1 p.m, saw the 
City of Tripoly, bearing S. b. E 3 E., 
dis’t 5 Leagues.— Stood in S. E., with 
the wind E. S. E., until 4 p. m.; then 
wore ship to the Northward. Tripoly 
S. S. E., 3 Leagues; at } past 6 p. m. the 
wind shifted to the N. E. b. N., & blew 
a gale, split our Fore-sail & Main ‘Top- 
sail; sent down ‘Top Galt Yard, and 
made the signal for the Squadron to do 
the same, unbent the split sails, and 
brought others to the yards; by 8 p, m. 
we were under a reef’d Fore Sail & closed 
reef'd M’n Top Sail, the wind blowing 
very heavy, and a rough sea; from 8 p., 
m. to 2 A. M. the wind veer'd round 
gradually to the S. E., until it got to E. 
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b. S., then shifted suddenly in a squall to 
the N. N. E. Stood to the N. W. until 
day light, then wore to the S. E. and 
made more sail, the squadron all in sight, 
but much scattered, at noon wind N. E. b. 
K., steering S. E. b. E.— Lat Obsd 33° 
18’ No. ‘Tripoly bearing by calculation 
S. S. E. } E., 28 miles. I ordered the 
Fore sail & M’n Top sail, which were 
split last night, to be ripped out of the 
Bolt rope and turn'd into the Sailmaker 
as old canvas, considering them not 
trustworthy. 

Wednesday, August 1st, 1804—Wind 
N. E., steering by the wind on the Larb'd 
‘Tack; all the Squadron in sight at $ past 
3 p.m. Tripoly in sight, bearing S. b. 
I.; the weather very unsettled, and a 
rough sea; wore ship to the N. N. W.; 
at 5 p. m. made the signal for the Squad- 
ron to close to prevent separation; in 
the night the wind moderated; at 5 a. 
m. wore to the S, I, at 8 sent up ‘Top 
Gall’t yard, out large boats and com- 
pleted discharging the Store Ship; at 
noon we obs’d in Lat’d 332 13/ No. 
Tripoly bearing S. S. E., 7 Leagues dist.; 
wind E. N. E., very light. 

Thursday, August 2d, 1804—Wind E, 
N. E.; supplied the vessels of the Squad- 
ron with a large quantity of Provisions 
& stores in the evening, the wind came 
from the S. E. Stood to the E. N. E. 
all night; in the morning calm; ordered 
Lt. Dent, Commander of the Scourge, 
with 30 of his crew to join the two 
Bombs, which, with the Neopolitans on 
board of them, completes their crews; 
ordered Lt. Wadsworth & Mr. Morris 
(Master) of the Scourge to join this Ship. 
Wadsworth to do duty as a Lt. on board 
and Morris to serve in the Boats, Sent 
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off the Store Ship to Malta under con- 
voy of the Scourge, in charge of Lt. 
Izard, who is to see her safe into some 
port in Malta, and return to this Station; 
the Scourge has 36 men on board, in- 
cluding officers. At noon, Latd 338% 11/ 
No, discharged from the service Louis 
Baslau, a Seaman, & sent him to Malta 
in the Store Ship on account of indispo- 
tion and his pleading that he was a 
frenchman. ‘Tripoly bears S, b. E., dis’t 
6 Leagues. 

lriday, August 3d, 1804—Wind E. S. 
E. to E. b. N.; exercised the Bomb ves- 
sels & threw some shells; fresh Breezes 
& pleasant; during the night we had fresh 
gales, lay to with the ship's head to the 
N. E.: in the morning wore & stood for 
the land. Tripoly about 4 Leagues dis’t 
—Bearing S$. S. W. at 3 A. M,, wind E. 
b. N. Atnoon we were within two miles 
of Tripoly, which is defended by Bat- 
teries, mounted with 67 Heavy Cannon, 
pointing seaward, and 22 Gun_ Boats, 
each carrying a piece of heavy Brass ord- 
nance, besides small cannon, muskets, 
Pistols, Pikes &c., and man’d with 30 to 
- 50 men each; they have also an armed 
Brig, two armed schooners in the port, 
full of men. I made the signal to wear 
and haul off and immediately after the 
signal to come within hale, & cleared 
ship for action & beat to quarters,—& 
made signal to prepare for Battle, intend- 
ing to attack their Gun Boat & the 
City, as I observed their Boats without 
the Rocks. 

Saturday, August 4th, 1804—Wind E, 
b. S. Standing off shore on the Starbor’d 
tack, the Signal out to come within 
hail, spoke the different vessels, and 
acquainted their Commanders that it 
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was my intention to attack the shipping 
& Batteries, directed Gun Boats & 
Bombs to be prepared for immediate 
service ; at 124 p. m. Tack’d & stood 
for the Batteries. Back’d the Main 
Top Sail, at 4 1 p. m. made the general 
signal to follow the motions of the 
Commodore, filled the Main-top-sail 
& stood in towards the Batteries ; at 
} past 2 general signal for Battle; the 
whole squadron advane’d to within 
point Blunt shot of the Enemies Bat- 
teries & shipping, our Gun Boats in two 
divisions, the 1st consisting of 3 Boats, 
Commanded by Capt. Somers, the 2d of 
three Boats by Capt. Decatur; at 3 past 
2 the action commenced on our side by 
throwing a shell into the town, and in an 
instant the whole Squadron were en- 
gaged. The enemies Gun Boats were 
anchored with springs on in three divis- 
ions; the Eastern or van division con- 
sisted of 9 Boats, the centre of 7 Boats 
and the Western or rear of 5 Boats; as 
the wind was from the eastward, our 
Boats were ordered to lead in to wind- 
ward and attack the Enemy; the Rear 
& Center division of the Enemies Boats 
are close under their Batteries, and the 
van division, consisting of their largest 
Boats, are within grape distance of the 
Bashaws Castle & fort English. At 3 
observed our Gun Boats engaged in close 
action with the enemics Boats; while a 
tremendous fire was kept up by this ship 
and the rest of the Squadron, Capt De- 
catvr with No 4, Lt Tripp of No 6 & Lt 
Bainbridge of No 5, Lt James Decatur 
of No 2 attacked the enemy’s Boats 
within pistol shot ; No 1, Capt Somers, 
fell to Leeward, but fetched up with the 
enemys rear of 5 Boats, which he gal- 








lantly attacked, disabled & drove in, al- 
though within pistol shot of the Batteries, 
No. 3, Lt Blake, did not go into close 
action; had he come, probably they 
would have captured the rear Boats; 
Capt Decatur Boarded, and after a stout 
and obstinate resistance took possession 
of two of the enemies Gun Boats; Lt 
Tripp Boarded and carried a third, Lt 
James Decatur in the act of Boarding to 
take possession of a fourth Boat was 
shot through the head & mortally 
wounded, the officer next in command 
(Mr. Brown) haul'd off. Lt Bainbridge 
had his latten yard shot away carly in 
the action, which prevented him from 
taking a Boat, but he galled the enemy 
by a steady fire within musket shot; in 
deed he pursued the enemy until his 
Boat touched the ground under the Bat- 
teries, ‘Vhe Bombs kept their stations, 
which were well chosen by Lt Dent & Lt 
Robinson, who commanded them, and 
threw a number of shells into the town, 
altho the spray of the sea occasioned by 
the enemies shots almost covered them; 
three different times the enemies Gun 
Boats rallied and attempted to surround 
ours; I as often made the signal to cover 
them, which was properly attended to by 
the Brigs & Schooners, and the fire from 
this ship not only had the desired effect 
on the enemies flotilla by keeping them 
in check and disabling them, but silenced 
one of their principal Batteries for some 
time; at } past 4 p.m. made the signal 
for the Bombs to retire from action out 
of gun shot, and a few minutes after the 
general Signal to cease firing and tow 
out the Prizes & disabled Boats, Sent 
our Barge and Jolly Boat to assist in 
that duty, tack’d ship & fired two Broad- 
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sides in stays, which drove the ‘Tripo- 
lins out of the Castle, & brought down 
the steeple of a mosque; by this time 
the wind began to freshen from N. E.; 
at 44 p. m, haul'd off to take the Bombs 
in tow; at 5 p.m. Brought to, two miles 
from their Batteries, Ree’d Lt. James 
Decatur on board from Gun Boat No 2; 
he was shot through the head (in 
Boarding a ‘T'ripoline Boat which had 
struck to him); he expired in a few 
moments after he was brought into the 
ship. We lay to until 10 P. M. to re- 
ceive the Prisoners on board captured in 
the Prizes, then made sail, & stood off 
to the N, E., the wind veering to the E, 
S. Ii. We have all the Surgeons of the 
Squadron on board dressing the wound- 
ed— During the action we fired 262 
Round Shot, besides Grape, double head 
& Canister from this Ship, and were sev- 
eral times within 3 cables lengths of the 
Rocks & Batteries, where our soundings 
were from 12 to 16 fath.; the officers, 
Seamen & Marines of the Squadron be- 
haved gallantly throughout the action, 
Capt Decatur in Gun Boat No 4 partic- 
ularly distinguished himself—as did Lt 
Tripp of No6, Our loss in killed & 
wounded has been considerable; the 
damage we rec'd in this ship is a 24 
pound shot nearly through the center of 
the main mast 20 feet from the Deck, 
Main ‘Top Gallant, R. Yard & Sail shot 
away, one of the Fore shrouds and the 
sails & running rigging considerably cut, 
one of the 24 pounders on the Quarter 
deck was struck by a 24 pound shot, 
which damaged the gun & carriage and 
shattered the arm of a Marine to pieces; 
Gun Boat No 2 had her latteen yard shot 
away, & the Rigging & Sails of the Brigs 
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& Schooners were considerably cut. We 
captured 3 Gun Boats, two of which 
carried each a long Brass 24 pounder, 
two Brass Howitzers, and 36 men, with 
aplenty of Muskets, Pistols, Pikes, Sa 
bres &e.; the other mounted a long 
Brass 18 pounder, two Howitzers & 2. 
men, 44 Tripolins were killed on board 
of the 3 Boats, and 52 


26 of which were wounded, 17 of them 


made prisoners, 


very badly, 3 of which died soon after 
they were brought on board; the enemy 
must have suffered very much in killed 
& wounded among their [erews] and on 
shore ; one of their Boats was sunk in the 
Harbour, several of them had their decks 
nearly cleared of men by our shot, and 
several shells burst in the ‘Town which 
must have done great exec ution, 


We have lost in Killed & wounded 
viz.— 
Killed Wounded 


Lt James Decatur Capt Decatur slight 


Lt Tripp severely 
10 Seamen & Marines 
wounded 
1 Officer Killed 
2 Officers Wounded 
10 Seamen & Marines wounded 


Total 


13 


Sunday, August 5th, 1804 — Vresh 
Breezes Ik. b N. at Anchor 7 or 8 miles 
from the City of Tripoly, bearing south, 
Squadron and prizes in company; every 
one busily employed in preparing for 
another attack on ‘l'ripoly, the Argus in 
chase of a small vessel to the Westward; 
at 1 p.m, the Argus brought the chase 
within hail and anchored; she is a french 
privateer of 4 guns, sail'd from ‘Tripoly 
for water, being in distress for that ar- 
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ticle. I prevail’d on him for a consid- 
eration in provisions to convey 14 badly 
wounded ‘Tripoline prisoners to Tripoly, 
which I put on board him, with a letter 
to the French Consul & one to the Prime 
Minister; at 4 past 1 p. m. made signal 
for all Captains. At 2 p,m, the Body 
of Lt James Decatur was committed to 
the deep with the usual Military honors. 
His funeral was attended by the Officers 
of the Squadron; at 6 a.m, the French 
privateer weigh’d & stood into the Har- 
bour, Ordered our three spare ‘T'ép Galt 
Masts for masts for the Prize Gun Boats, 
all hands employed in Rigging & fitting 
them for service; they each carry a Brass 
Cannon of 27 Ib Ball and 2 Brass How- 
itzers, Caused General Orders of thanks 
to be read on board each vessel of the 
Squadrons, 

Monday, August 6th, 1804—At An- 
chor 2 Leagues north of ‘Tripoly with 
the Squadron; employed this ship's 
Company in Fitting the Prize Boats, & 
supplying the Squadron with Provisions, 
Water & Military Stores; all the Sail- 
makers in the Squadron are employ'd in 
the Prizes; the’ Vixen 
way all night making 
the 


making sails for 
was kept under 
false signals to alarm 
noon wind N. N. W. 
Tuesday, August 7th, 1804—Wind N, 
p. W., cloudy, at anchor off ‘Tripoly 
making arrangements for a second at- 
tack; at 4 past 1 made signal to prepare 
to weigh,—-but falling calm, annulled 
the signal—in the evening the French 


enemy; at 


Privateer came out; at 11 the French 
Capt came on board with a letter from 
the Consul of his nation,—in which he 
do say our attack of the 3d has dis- 
posed the Bashaw to accept of reason- 
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able terms, and invites me to send a Boat 
to the Harbour as a flag, but as no spe- 
cific sum is mentioned and no security 
for the Boat can be depended on, I de- 
clined the invitation At 9 a. m. the 
Squadron weighed pr signal & stood in 
shore towards the Western Batteries.— 
the Gun Boats, 9 in number, with the 
addition of the Prizes, now completely 
fitted & manned, and commanded by 
Lt Crane of the Vixen, Thorn of the 
Enterprize and Caldwell of the Syren, 
the whole advanced with sails & oars, 
with orders to attack the western Bat- 
teries & throw shells into the City; at 
this time we were at anchor 6 miles from 
the City; calm and a current so strong 
to the eastward that we remain at an- 
chor, our Top Sails & Top Galt Sails 
are sett ready for the first Breeze. The 
Argus, Syren, Vixen, Nautilus & Enter- 
prize becalmed three miles within us.— 
Gun Boats & Bombs advancing to the 
attack. 

Wednesday, August 8th, 1804 — At 
anchor 6 miles N. N. E. from Tripoly 
becalmed, the Gun Boats & Bombs ad- 
vancing with all their Sweeps; at 4 past 
1 a light Breeze from the N. N. E. we 
immediately weigh’d & stood in for the 
Town, but the wind being on shore, 
could not with prudence attack or allow 
any of the Squadron to attack the Bat- 
teries, as in case of a mast being shot 
away the loss of the vessel would prob- 
ably ensue; at } past 2 made the signal 
for the Gun Boats & Bombs to attack 
the Batteries & Town from the west, 
where they immediately opened a tre- 
mendous fire within half cannon shot of 
the Town & less than that distance of a 
Battery of 7 heavy 24 pounders; this 
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Battery in less than two hours was si- 
lenced excepting one gun. I presume 
the others were dismounted, as the walls 
were almost totally destroyed; the Bombs 
were well and effectually employed [by] 
Lt Comdr Dent & Lt Robinson of the 
Constitution. Lt Robinson from a dan- 
gerous position he took threw 28 shells 
into the Town, but the well directed fire 
of heavy artillery from the enemy ob- 
liged him to shift his station, not how- 
ever until the cloths of every man in the 
Boat was wet through with the spray of 
sea which the Enemies shot threw over 
them. Lt Dent threw 20 shells from a po- 
sition not so favorable as Lt Robinson’s, 
but which the strong westerly current in 
shore would not allow him to change; at 
} past 3 p. m. a Frigate in sight in the 
offing, standing for the Town; made the 
Argus Signal to speak, ordered her to 
chase the strange Sail; at 4 past 3 p. 
m. the magazine of one of our Gun 
Boats, No 9, Blew up, & she immediately 
sunk— She had on board thirty officers, 
Seamen & Marines, ro of which were 
Killed and Six badly wounded, among 
the Killed were Lt R. Caldwell, 1st of 
the Syren and Mr Dorsey, Midshipman, 
two good officers— Mr. Spence, Mid- 
shipman, & 13 men were picked up un- 
hurt. The enemies Gun Boats and 
Galleys, 17 in number, are all in motion 
under their Batteries, and appear to 
meditate an attack on our Bombs & Gun 
Boats ; ordered the Argus, Nautilus, 
Vixen & Enterprize to windward in 
reserve to cut them off from the Harbour, 
if they should attack, & the Syren & 
Vixen to leward to support and cover 
any of our Boats that might be disabled. 
Kept to windward with the Constitution 
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ready to bear down & support the whole; 
at 4 past [——] p. m. the wind began to 
blow fresh from the N. N.E. made the 
signal for Bombs & Gun Boats to retire 
out of gun shot of the enemy and be 
taken in tow by their respective vessels 
— at 6 p. m. Argus made the signal that 
the strange sail was a friend; in the ac- 
tion of this day No 6, Commanded by 
Lt. Wadsworth, had her Latteen yard 
shot away, No 4, Capt Decatur, a shot 
in the Hull, No 8 lost 2 men Killed by 
acannon shot, some of the other Boats 
received trifling damage; the Gun Boats 
fired about 50 Rounds each; the enemy 
must have lost many men, & the build- 
ings in the City must have received con- 
siderable damage from our shot & shells; 
all the Officers & men engaged in action 
behaved gallantly; at } past 6 all the 
Boats were in tow and the Squadron 
standing off tothe N. W.; at 8 the John 
Adams, Store Ship, Capt Chauncey, 
joined company,—at 9 being N. W. 
about 5 miles from Tripoly, made signal 
to anchor & came to with the Squadron 
in 35 fath’s water, hard Bottom.— Capt 
Chauncey came on board & brought 
me dispatches from the Navy O ce 
announcing that 4 frigates, the President, 
Commodore Barron, who is to supercede 
me in the command of the Mediter- 
ranean Squadron, the Congress, Capt 
Rodgers, Constellation, Capt Campbell, 
and Essex, Capt Barron, were ready 
and would sail in a day or two after the 
John Adams, Capt Chauncey brought 
me a letter from the Navy Office ap- 
proving my conduct, and stating that 
the supercedure has been necessary to 
enable them to send the frigates out, as 
only two junior Captains to myself were 
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in the U.S. He also brought me the 
thanks of the President for my services, 
which have been conveyed to me by let- 
ter from the Secty of the Navy; how 
much my feelings are lacerated by this 
supercedure at the moment of victory 
cannot be described and can be felt 
only by an officer placed in my morti- 
fying situation. Gave Capt Chauncey 
orders to remain with the Squadron for 
the present.— 

Thursday, August 9th, 1804—Wind 
N. W., at anchor with the Squadron N. 
W. from Tripoly 5 or 6 miles, supplying 
the Gun Boats & Bomb vessels with 
ammunition and stores.-—at 3 p.m. went 
on board the Argus to reconnoitre the 
Harbour of Tripoly, stood in for the 
Eastern Batteries, the enemy fired sev- 
eral shot, one of which was near sink- 
ing us, as it struck below the water 
line and raked the copper down the 
Bottom, at 34 p. m. made the signal for 
the Squadron to weigh and haul off, the 
wind blowing fresh from N. N. E.—At 
6 p. m. joined the Constitution ; a small 
Ketch stole into the Harbour under the 
eastern shore while we were reconnoi- 
tering, the shoals prevented our cutting 
her off ; fresh Breezes all night; in the 
morning calm, at 9 a. m. anch’d with 
the Squadron, 36 faths, 5 miles N. N. 
E. from the Town; at 10 a. m. the 
French Consul hoisted a french Flag & 
white flag under it at his Flag Staff on 
shore, in consequence of which I 
hoisted similar colours on Board the 
Argus & stood in near the Town & sent 
a Boat into the Harbour with a flag of 
truce, and a letter for the Prime Minis- 
ter,one for Capt. Bainbridge, inclosing 
an Invoice of Clothing provided by Mr. 
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Cathcart, and a letter to the French 
Consul.—The Scourge join’d comp’y ; 
Lt. Izard reported that he convoyed the 
store ship safe into Malta. 

Friday, August 10th, 1804—Wind N. 
N. E. to E. N. E.; at anchor 2 Leagues 
N. N. E. from Tripoly—all the Squad- 
ron at anchor excepting the Argus & 
Vixen as Guard ships;—at } past 12, 
noon, observed the French Flag with a 
white flag under it hoisted at the staff 
on Top of the French Consul’s House 
in Tripoly; I ordered the Argus and 
Vixen to answer the signal by hoisting 
similar flags, I then sent a Boat into the 
Harbour with flag of truce; Mr. O’Brien 
went in as officer of the Boat; at 3 p. 
m. the Boat returned and brought me 
a letter from the french consul advising 
me to offer the Bashaw 150 thousand 
dollars for ransom of the Prisoners & 
make peace; that I did not think proper 
to do, presuming that our Government 
might not be satisfied with the terms, 
altho it is my opinion that we shall not 
be able to obtain them for a less sum. 
moderate all night; all the squadron 
employed in preparing for a third attack; 
at 114 a. m. the French Consul hoisted 
the french and white flags; sent a Boat 
into the Harbour with a flag of truce 
and a letter authorizing the F. Consul 
to offer the Bashaw 100,000 dolls. for 
Ransom of the Prisoners, 10,000 as a 
consular Present, nothing for peace and 
no tribute; these terms were rejected. 

Saturday, August 11th, 1804—Wind 
E. b. N. light Breezes, held commuica- 
tion with the french Consul in Tripoly 
by means of flag of truce, but without 
any effect, the Bashaw’s demands are 
too extravagant to be complied with. 
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Rec’d on board sundry stores from the 
John Adams. 

Sunday, August 12th, 1804—Moderate 
Breezes E. b. N., lying to 3 or 4 mils 
to the N. N. E. of Tripoly, the John 
Adams at anchor 2 Leagues out to pre- 
vent the Tripolines from discovering 
that she has but a few guns, everything 
is in order throughout the squadron for 
an attack on Tripoly this night, the 
enemy has two Galleys, a schooner of 
ro guns and 16 gun Boats moored in 
the Harbour in a line abreast from east 
to west, heads to the Northward to 
defend it, a swell heaving on shore pre- 
vents our attempting anything at pres- 
ent; anchor’d in 26 fath’s water, Trip- 
oly bearing south 3 miles; from day 
light to 7 a. m. calm, at 8 a Breeze from 
N, b. E., the swell increasing, ordered 
all the squadron under way to stand off 
from the land.— 

Monday, August 13th, 1804—Wind 
N. E., a heavy swell setting on shore, 
haul’d of to the N. N. W. with the 
Squadron, at 6 p. m. signal to close to 
prevent separationm—at 10 the wind 
veered to the E. S. E., haul’d up to the 
N. E. and stood off all night under easy 
sail—at 4 a.m. wore ship and stood 
for the land at day light, Tripoly in 
sight bearing S. b. W. 5 Leagues dis’t. 
we are now waiting for a favorable night 
to attack Tripoly, the wind must be to 
southward of east and sea perfectly 
smooth to enable us to attack with any 
prospect of success—at noon Tripoly 
bears S. b. W. 5 miles, wind E. N. E., 
and a considerable swell setting on 
shore.— 

Tuesday, August 14th, 1804 —Wind 
E. b. S., standing off and on 4 or § 

















miles from Tripoly, at 6 p. m. all the 
squadron were in close order, ready to 
push in after dark, the John Adams 
manoeuvred several deceptions pr. sig- 
nal for weighing and standing in with 
the squadron, but as soon as dark she 
was ordered to haul sails & remain at 
anchor. Capt. Chauncey, with several 
of his officers & 50 seamen & marines 
came on board as Volunteers for the 
attack, at g p. m, the wind freshened 
from S. b. N., and increased the sea so 
much as to make an attempt imprudent. 
I accordingly stood off shore and 
anchor’d in 37 fath’s water. Capt. 
Chauncey with his officers & men re- 
turned to the Jno. Adams, two of our 
Gun Boats carried away their latteen 
yards, supplied them with new ones, we 
had strong Breezes all night and until 
noon. 
Lat’d obs’d 33-2 No.— 

Wednesday, August 15th, 1804 — 
Strong Breezes from E. S. E., at anchor 
6 miles to the north of Tripoly, ordered 
the Vixen to cast off her Gun Boats & 
Look out to the eastward & the Jno. 

- Adams to take her Boats in tow,—at 4 
p. m. down Royal & Top Gall’t Yards, 
fresh Breezes through the night,—at 10 
a.m. wind E. b. N. and a rough sea. 
Lat’d. obs’d 33° 2/ No.— 

Thursday, August 16th, 1804—Fresh 
Breezes from E. b. N., at anchor N. b. 
E. } E. from Tripoly, all the squadron 
at anchor except the Vixen on the look 
out to the eastward.—at 8} p. m. the 

Enterprise sail’d for Malta, under com- 

mand of Lt. Lawrence, with Mr. Hig- 
gins, directing him to send transports 
with water & Vegetables, the scurvy has 
made its appearance among the men on 
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board of some of the vessels of the squad- 
ron, and our fresh water is getting short. 
—Surgeons report 6 sick, 4 convales- 
cent.—— 

Friday, August 17th, 1804—Moderate 
Breezes from E. N. E. and pleasant 
weather ; at anchor 5 miles to the N. b. 
W. of Tripoly; at 3 p. m. out all Boats 
and armed them for an attack; at 5 p. 
m. all the squadron excepting the John 
Adams and Scourge were under way, 
standing for Tripoly; by this time the 
wind had veered to N. E. b. E., and the 
current setting strong to the Westward ; 
in the evening Capt. Chauncey with sev- 
eral officers & 50 Seamen from the John 
Adams came on board, volunteers for 


the intended attack; at 7 p. m. we were 


4 miles from the Town. Tacking and 
manoeuvering the Squadron, waiting for 
the wind to come from the E. S. E.; 
from 8 tog p.m. we stood in for the 
Batteries with a light Breeze from E. b. 
N.; at 9? almost calm, the Town fire 
bearing S. b. W. So, the Batteries fired 
11 shot at us which fell short, the cur- 
rent setting to the S. W., pressing us 
down on the Western Batteries and 
the wind very light. I thought it pru- 
dent to haul off; at 11 p. m. wore ship 
and stood in again for the Town in 
hopes the wind might increase, the en- 
emy fired 14 shot at us from their Bat- 
teries which fell short, it being by this 
time past midnight and almost calm, 
haul’d off and at 1 made the signal to 
anchor, and come to in 25 fath’s. Trip- 
oly S. b. W., 3 miles dist. 

Saturday, August 18th,1804—Wind N. 
E.; we are at anchor 3 miles N. b. E. from 
the Town of Tripoly, we have our guns 
all clear,—Boats all out and armed, and 
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everything prepared for at attack the 
moment the wind & sea are favorable.— 
At 8 p. m. I sent Capt. Decatur & Capt. 
Chauncey in two small Boats to recon- 
noitre the Harbour and examine the 
situation of their Gun Boats; at mid- 
night they returned and reported that 
they rowed to the western rock, within 
musket shot of the enemies sentinels, 
and that all the Gun Boats were in the 
mole, moored in a line abreast with 
heads to the Eastward;—by 1 a. m. the 
wind had shifted to the S. E. (which 
blows out of the Harbour) the sea was 
smooth but the current strong to the 
westward, which concludes us to defer 
an attack until some better opportunity, 
as the Boats would not be able to reach 
their stations before day light—At day 
light the wind suddenly shifted to the 
N. N. W., which immediately brought 
a heavy swell on shore, the sky was 
clouded and appearances of a gale, 
made the signal for the fleet to weigh & 
gain an offing.—At 7 a. m. weigh’d and 
made sail to work off shore.—At 11} a. 
m. double reef’d the Top-sails, fresh 
breezes and a rough sea,—at noon Trip- 
oly S. b. E., 3 Leagues dis’t.— 

Sunday, August 19th, 1804—Wind N. 
W.; at 1 p. m., wore to the N. E. & brought 
to for the Squadron, Capt. Chauncey with 
his officers & crew rejoined the John 
Adams. Hoisted in all our Boats, and 
made signal for all Boats to join their 
respective ships—at 5 p.m. the wind 
north, stood to the E. N. E. with the 
fleet.—at midnight wore to the W. N. 
W., signal was made to the Squadron to 
do the same.—fresh Breezes & a rough 
sea,—at 6 a. m. sounded 75 fath’s water, 
sandy bottom, we have now an offing of 
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8 or 10 Leagues from Tripoly.—mod- 
erate Breezes all the fore noon, with an 
ugly swell setting towards the coast.— 
Tripoly at noon bore S. b. W. 4 W., 9 
Leagues dis’t— The clouds are dis- 
persing, and the weather appears favor- 
able for a change of wind. 
Lat’e Obs’d 33° 197 No. 

Monday, August 20th, 1804—Moder- 
ate Breezes from the N. E. with a heavy 
setting to the N. N. W., standing to the 
N. N. W. with the fleet.—Tripoly bear- 
ing S. S. E.,9 or 10 Leagues—at 1 p. 
m. a strange sail was discovered from 
the John Adams in the E. N. E., made 
the Argus signal to cast off her Gun 
Boats & chase—made the John Adams 
signal to tow the Argus’ Boats, at 4 p. 
m. the Argus brought the chase to, made 
the signal to bring her down to me, at 6 
the Argus & chase joined company, she 
proved to be the U. S. Ketch Intrepid, 
from Syracuse, with water and fresh 
stock for the Squadron, she brought me 
letters from Mr. Dyson & Mr. Higgins, 
the latter informs me that an English 
vessel left Malta on the 12th inst. with 
190 Butts of water & some live stock 
for the Squadron ; we are in great want 
of the water, but I fear some accident 
has happened to her to prevent her ar- 
rival, as the wind has been constantly 
fair for several days past,—at12 mid- 
night the wind E. b. S., steered to the 
S. b. E.—at 24 a.m. the wind S. S. E., 
wore ship to the East.—at 54 a. m. 
wind S. E., wore to the S. S. W.—at 8 
a.m. all sail sett for the’ Land.—at 9g a. 
m. ordered the Argus to the Eastward 
to look out for the storeship expected 
(from Malta), sent the Vixen to the 
Westward on the same errand, ordered 
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all the fleet on allowance of water, 2 
Quarts pr. day, cooking & grog water 
included.—The prisoners at 1 quart pr. 
day, which is more than an equal pro- 
portion, as they are not exposed to the 
sun and have no work to do.—At noon 
we were about 5 Leagues from the 
coast. Tripoly bearing S. E. b. S. 
Lat. 33° 4/ No. 

Tuesday, August 21st, 1804—Moder- 
ate Breezes from the E. S.E. and pleas- 
ant weather.—standing in for the coast off 
Tripoly, all the Squadron in comp’y 
excepting the Argus on the look out to 
the Eastward. At 1 p.m. the Town of 
Tripoly in sight, bearing by compass S. 
E. b. S., 4 Leagues; an unexpected 
westerly current has carried the Squad- 
ron 4 or 5 Leagues farther to leeward 
than we expected, carrying a press of 
sail all night to gain our station off the 
Town. Wind variable in the night, by 
7 a.m. the wind had shifted from E. S. 
E. to South, Tripoly bearing S. W. b. 
S., 5 Leagues.—At 9 a. m. saw a strange 
sail in the S. E. quarter, gave chase, 
made signal for the Argus and Vixen to 
chase ; the other vessels of the Squad- 
ron repeating; at 114. they bore up to 
comply with the signal. 

Wednesday, August 22d, 1804.—Wind 
W. N. W., Light Breeze, in chase to 
S. E., made the signal for the Jno. 
Adams to act discretionary. At 3 p. 
m. brought to the chase, a Maltese ship 
from Malta, with a supply of water, 
Live stock & vegetables,—at 5 p.m. 
wind shifted to the S. E., the Argus 
was ordered to tow the store ship; at 
7 p.m. we were 4 Leagues from Tripoly, 
standing for the [ | Jno Adams, 
Syren, Scourge & Nautilus at anchor. 
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AMERICUS VESPUCIUS 
I 
LETTER OF AMERRIGO VESPUCCI TO THE 
CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF TOLEDO 
(JIMENES DE CISNEROS) GIVING HIS 
OPINION UPON THE COMMODITIES 
PROPER TO BE CARRIED TO THE 
ANTILLES ISLANDS, SEVILLA, 


_ 9 OF DECEMBER 1508 
Translated for the Magazine from Cartas de 
Indias. Madrid 1877 


Very reverend and magnificent Lord. 

I am so desirous to justify the confi- 
dence I receive from your most reverend 
highness that I shall not hesitate to ex- 
press my opinion, although I am moved by 
no personal interest whatever and there 
is no profit to gain from what I may say, 
and I now answer as to what should be 
carried to the islands, whether it be bet- 
ter that it should go by one hand and 
your Highness receive the profit of it, 
as the King of Portugal has done in the 
case of the Mina del oro,* or whether as I 
believe I understand to be the opinion of 
your Highness, every one should be free 
to take thither whatever he may choose. 

I find a great difference between the 
trade of the King of Portugal and this; 
since the one was to send to the Moor- 
ish country, and to one place only, one 
or two commodities, valued at a certain 
price, for which his factors there were 
to respond with value of the same 
price or with merchandize. Here it is 
quite the contrary, since in that which 
should be carried to the islands there 
is a variety of all sorts of things 


of which persons may have need, cloth- 
ing stuffs as well as clothing and many 
things necessary for buildings and farms, 
of 


which they take no account or 
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thought ; so that I consider that it would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
your Highness to arrange it in this man- 
ner, especially as many of the things 
which are necessary for the islands must 
be carried thither from other places 
than here; such, for instance, as the 
Canary and Portugese islands, from 
which they receive cattle, provisions and 
other necessities ; and for each thing a 
factor will be necessary, and of many 
of them no account can be kept, be- 
cause some of them are consumed, some 
damaged, and others destroyed; and 
for this reason, it seems to me, that this 
business cannot be transacted in the 
said manner, and if there be expecta- 
tions that it may, I appeal to time for my 
witness. 

If, however, your Highness desire to 
take any profit, from the entry of mer- 
chandize which may be carried to the 
islands, without care or cost, one of two 
ways occurs to me; the one, to puta 
certain duty on every thing which is 
carried to the islands, such as may seem 
fit to your Highness, and every one be 
free to carry thither whatever he may 
choose ; the other is to entrust this busi- 
ness to merchants, who will share the 
profits with your Highness and supply 
everything needful without any care to 
your Highness, and this rule should 
govern such a company; that the treas- 
urer of your Highness in the said 
islands should be charged to look to the 
receipt and sale of the merchandize 
which may be sent thither in conjunc- 
tion with the factor of the merchants, 
each one keeping his books, in which by 
his hands shall be set down an account 
of all that is sold. 


And that an account shall be kept of 
the cost of all the merchandize which 
may be sent in each vessel, certified to by 
the Merchant and the Treasurer or other 
factor deputed by his Highness at Seville 
or in Cadiz, in order that, by it, an ac- 
count may be closed in the islands of all 
that may be taken over by each vessel, 
and each may take his share of the profits, 
paying to the merchant his share of the 
merchandize with cost and freight, that 
thus order and accord may be had and 
no fraud or deceit be possible ; and as 
regards such things as may be brought 
hither from thence and from the islands 
above mentioned, and to know the cost 
thereof, the merchants and the factor of 
your Highness at Seville or Cadiz may 
confide the case to such person as they 
may judge proper. 

This, with deference to those who 
know more than I, is my opinion. 

From Seville, the 9th day of Decem- 
ber, fifteen hundred and eight. 

I humbly kiss the hands of your most 
reverend Highness. 

AMERRIGO VESPUCCI 
master pilot. 


Lndorsement.—To the most reverend 
and magnificent Sefior Cardinal of Spain, 
Archbishop of Toledo. 


1 San Jorge de la Mina 6 Elmina. A factory 
and fortress on the northern coast of the Gulf 
of Guinea; situated in 5° south and 15° 30’ 
east of the meridian of Teneriffe. 


NoTE.—The original text of this letter, with 
a translation, and an introduction by Mr. George 
Dexter, has been recently reprinted from the 
Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Our own translation and the illustra- 
tions were prepared some time previous, but 
their publication delayed by the press of matter 
upon the columns of the Magazine. EpiTor. 
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II 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF AMERRIGO 
VESPUCCI 


Translated from Biographical Notes to Cartas 
de Indias 


Amerrigo Vespucci, son of Anastasio 
Vespucci and Isabel Mini, was born 
at Florence, the 9th of March, 1541; he 
was brought up by his uncle, Jorge An- 
tonio Vespucci, a monk of the com- 
munity of San Marcos, and according 
to the most authentic documents, lived 
in Seville until 1495 either as a factor 
or partner of his fellow citizen Juanoto 
Berardi, of whose business he seems 
to have taken charge upon his death, 
which occurred in December of the 
same year. In 1499, in the capacity of 
pilot, he accompanied Alonzo de Hojeda 
on the first voyage which he made to 
discover new lands in the West Indies, 
an expedition from which they returned 
about the middle of the year 1500. 
From that time until 1505 it is supposed 
that Vespucci lived in Portugal, and 
that he may have sailed with the Por- 
tuguese, yet itis very doubtful whether 
he made all the voyages upon which his 
impostures are founded ; but what may 
certainly be believed, because clearly 
proved,is that from 1505 until 1512, 
when he died, he was always in Spain; 
that in the first of these years he was 
summoned to the side of King Don 
Fernando to inform him concerning the 
projects of the Portuguese, concerning 
our (the Spanish) dominions in the In- 
dies, and went to the city of Toro, where 
the court was that season, and received 
from the King as a reward for his services 
and those which he rendered later as 
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Cosmographer to the Crown a natural- 
ization as a Spanish subject, the 25th 
April, 1505, and twelve thousand mara- 
védis extra gratification ; that soon after- 
wards he was charged, with Vicente 
Yafiez Pinzon, with the fitting out of a 
fleet to discover the “ birthplace of the 
spice land (nacimento de la Especeria),” 
an expedition which fell through in 
1507, by reason of the reclamations of 
the King of Portugal; Amerrigo, in 
consequence remaining in his house at 
Seville, looking after the fitting out and 
armament of the vessels, and being in 
direct and constant correspondence with 
the Court at Castile. It is equally cer- 
tain that Don Fernando appointed him 
Master Pilot (piloto mayor), with a sal- 
ary of fifty thousand maravédis and 
twenty-five thousand as additional grati- 
fication on the 22d of March, 1508 ; this 
office did not require service at sea, 
and from the aforenamed year, 1505, 
Amerrigo Vespucci never went to sea; 
and that he died at Seville the 22d of 
February, 1522, Juan Diaz de Solis 
succeeding him in the office of Pilot. 

Amerrigo married Maria Cerezo, who 
could have given him no son because of 
her death, which occcurred the zoth of 
December, 1524. She made over to her 
sister, Calatina Cerezo, an income or 
pension of ten thousand maravédis, 
which she enjoyed. As for Juan Ves- 
pucci, nephew of Amerrigo, he was 
appointed Pilot the 22d of May, 1512, 
with a salary of twenty thousand mara- 
védis, and after having obtained other 
employments and several increases of 
salary, he was for ill conduct disgraced 
and discharged in March, 1525. 

By an unjust caprice of fortune the 
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name of Amerrigo Vespucci has been 
immorialized, given, perhaps without 
his claiming it, to the extensive regions 
which the Spaniards discovered in the 
New Wold. Some fantastic reports 
which he sent to his Italian friends be- 
fore 1505, added to and commentated by 
some writers no less fantastic, and which 
were spread over Europe, were the cause 
of all this; later, persons cognizant of 
the authentic writings which circulated 
in Spain concerning the discoveries, 
began about 1509 to call the land to 
which the reports referred, the land 
of Amerrigo, of Américo, or Américas, 
while, our nation continued to give it 
the name of the Indies without making 
any correction of the former, until, by 
the lapse of time, the imposition was 
commonly accepted. 
Such is the caprice of fortune ! 


III 


THE SIGNATURE OF VESPUCCI 
Translated from Biographical Notes to Cartas 
de Indias 


In the greater number of the numerous 
documents which refer to Amerrigo Ves- 
pucci the word is written in these differ- 
ent ways. In one letter, the third of 
those which he wrote to Lorenzo de 
Medicis, dated in 1504, and published 
in Latin in 1505, in which he referred to 
his voyage to the Indies, he styles him- 
self AMERICUS VESPUTIUS; in the rela- 
tion of the Cuatro Navegaciones (M. F. 
Navarrete, vol. ili, p. 191), Americi Ves- 
putii ; in other publications of the first 
year of the sixteenth century, ALBERI- 
cus VESPUTIUS, ALBERICO VESPUTIUS Y 
VESPUTIO ; in one of the letters written 
by Cristobal Colon to his son, Don Die- 
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go, he called him AMERIGO VESPUCHY ; 
in a royal ordinance of the 11th of 
April, 1505, authorizing him to touch 
12,000 maravédis gratification, AMERIGO 
DE EspucHE; in another royal ordi- 
nance of 24th of the same month and 
year, granting to him letters of naturali- 
zation in the kingdom of Castile, AMER- 
1GO VEZPUCHE; in certificates of 1506- 
1507, AMERICO VESPUCHE; in an ordi- 
nance of 22d March, 1508, granting other 
gratifications and extra pay, AMERIGO 
VISPUCHE; in the Commission of Piloto- 
Mayor, which was sent to him the 6th 
of August, 1508, AMERIGO DESPUCHI; 
in a writing of the 12th of June, 1509, 
upon the sale of canvas, he signed (Nav- 
arrete, vol. iii, p. 323), AMERIGO VEs- 
PUCCI; in an ordinance of the 28th of 
March, 1512, devising a pension to his 
widow, Maria Cerezo, he calls himself 
AMERIGO VESPUCHI; his nephew Juan 
signed himself Vespucn, and wrote in 
the same manner the surname of AMER- 
160; the Abbé Bandini published the 
Vita et lettere di Amerigo Vespucci ; 
and Antonio de Herrera called him, as 
he is to-day called, AMERICO VESPUCIO. 
Alone Don Juan Bautista Mufioz, who 
concealed the letter published in the 
Cartas de Indias, called the Florentine 
merchant Amerrigo Vespucci. 


NOTES 


LAFAYETTE’S LOST MASS.—The edit- 
or’s article on Lafayette (II. 724) recalls 
an incident recorded in a letter ad- 
dressed to the writer some time since 
by a member of the Order of Ursulines. 
Speaking of Sister St. Henry, who died 
at Brinley Place, Roxbury, Mass.., from 
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the effects of the excitement when the 
convent on Mt. Benedict was burned 
by a brutal mob, the author of the letter 
in question refers to the funeral of Sister 
St. Henry as follows: “Sister St. 
Henry died at Roxbury * * * * 
forty days after the fire, and she had a 
most splendid funeral. At that time 
Lafayette died in France, when the 
Catholics in Boston made the finest pre- 
parations to have a Requiem Mass said 
for him; but when it was known that 
he died as he lived, they could not get the 
Mass said for him, so the dear St. Henry 
partook of a// that was done to honor 
Lafayette.” Sister St. Henry may be 
regarded, without exaggeration, as a 
martyr. C. 
A REMINISCENCE OF “‘ RED JACKET.” — 
The following particulars respecting 
this celebrated Indian Chief and unri- 
valled native orator are extracted from 
the letter of a deceased New York mer- 
chant, Mr. William Hall, written in the 
year 1862. “I now send you a mem- 
orandum of my attending the Great 
Indian Treaty” (held at Buffalo. The 
venerable writer’s ms. was deposited 
shortly after in the archives of the Buf- 
falo Historical Society.) “The next 
time I saw Red Jacket was about the 
year 1820, at East Bloomfield, Ontario 
Co., N. Y., in company with an Indian 
chief who talked English. Asking him 
the age of Red Jacket, his companion 
addressed the inquiry to the chieftain, 
whose reply was, ‘ sixty years.’ He was a 
shrewd cunning man, very proud, and 
although he could probably understand 
and speak some English, never would 
let it be heard from his lips. Some 
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three or four years after I saw him again 
at the Indian Treaty, held at Moscow, 
Livingston Co., N. Y., held in the Acad- 
emy, at which time General Brooks and 
Messrs. Clarke and Gibson purchased 
the Gardeau Reservation of Mrs. Jam- 
eson, ‘the White Woman’” (whose re- 
markable history has since been pub- 
lished in a volume). ‘Red Jacket and 
19 other chiefs were there. He did not 
make a speech, and their assent to the 
sale was obtained. I had been to Mr. 
Clute’s and took old Mrs. Jameson with 
me over to Moscow in my carriage, as 
also a lady from New Jersey, Miss 
Haines (an aunt of the late ex-Governor 
Haines) and then back to Mr. Clute’s 
residence. The‘ White Woman’s’ age was, 
at that time, as I should judge, about 
eighty. Mr. C. had made a dinner for the 
Chiefs in a long row, and nineteen sat at 
the table. Red Jacket was so much zxfox- 
tcated* that the host made him go out 
of the room and his seat at the table was 
vacant. The Chiefs behaved with great 
decorum, and in fact dignity. Pollard, 
one of them, was said to be pious, and 
as they all sat still for a few moments, 
itis thought that he asked a blessing. 
Miss Haines stood by me, looking at 
them, and remarked that she never saw 
nineteen gentlemen anywhere at table 
who behaved and appeared better.” 


* The writer of this note once heard the late 
ex-President Fillmore, on an historical occasion, 
state that shortly after a certain business inter- 
view with Red Jacket in Buffalo, he had seen 
him furiously galloping through the streets, very 
noisy and quite under the power of liquor. 
What a melancholy contrast to the character of 
the venerable Cornplanter, a firm friend of tem- 
perance, as well as of peace and of Washington, 
so justly honored by the State of Pennsylvania 
with a noble monument to his memory. 


W. H.. 
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FoLLow THE DRUM.—I think I have 
obtained at last, after twenty-two years 
occasional search, the old song of “ the 
Drum,” which Alexander Hamilton sang 
at the Dinner of the Cincinnati, July 4, 
1804, just before the duel with Burr. 
Colonel Burr was present on the occa- 
sion, and the two men never met again 
till they met at Weehawken. 

FOLLOW THE DRUM 


Twas in the merry month of May, 

When bees from flower to flower did hum, 
Soldiers through the town march’d gay, 

The village flew to the sound of the drum! 
From windows lasses look’d a score, 
Neighbours met at every door, 
Serjeant twirl’d his sash and story, 
And talk’d of wounds, honor, and glory. 

’Twas in the merry month, &c. 


Roger swore he’d leave his plough, 

His team and tillage, all, by gum! 
Of a country life he’d had enow— 

He'd leave it all and follow the drum. 
He’d leave his thrashing in the barn, 
To thrash his foes right soon he’d learn, 
With sword in hand he would not parley, 
But thrash his foes instead of the barley. 


The Cobbler he threw by his awl, 
When all were glad, he'd re’er be glum, 
But quick attend to glory’s call, 
And like a man would follow the drum, 
No more at home he'd be a slave, 
But take his seat amid the brave ; 
In battle’s seat none should be prouder, 
Stead of balls and wax, he'd have balls and powder. 


The Tailor he got off his knees, 

And to the ranks did boldly come: 
He said he ne’er would sit at his ease, 

But follow the rest, and follow the drum, 
How he’d leather the foes, good Lord ! 
When he’d a bodkin for a sword, 

The French should find he didn’t weedle, 
When he’d a spear instead of a needle. 


Three Old Women—the first was lame, 

The second was blind, and the third nigh dumb, 
To stay behind was a burning shame, 

They’d follow the men, and follow the drum ! 
Our wills are good, but lack-a-day, 
To catch the soldiers we will try for it, 
For where there’s a will, there’s always a way, 
We'll walk a mile or two if we die for them. 


The song comes from a friend in Eng- 
\and (T. Buttes Gunn, well known 
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here). It is just the kind of rude song 
men of that day liked to sing after dinner. 
If we could only get the music now the 
thing would be complete. The effect 
of the song was probably due to the 
singers’ personification of the charac- 
ters, particularly the old women. 
Newburyport. JAMEs PARTON. 
THE AMERICAN DARBIES. — In the 
name of several families residing on the 
eastern shore of Virginia occurs the 
strangest case I ever met with of varia- 
tion in the spelling and pronunciation of 
a proper name. It leaves the familiar 
Cholmondelly, Beauvoir, and even Arce- 
deckne (which is pronounced Archdea- 
con), far behind; for in these there is 
some relation between orthography and 
orthoepy. But in the families I refer to 
there is not apparently the least reason 
for pronouncing the patronymic in the 
way it is pronounced, rather than in any 
other way that might be arbitrarily se- 
lected. ‘The name is written Enroughty, 
and is pronounced Darby. I learned 
this undoubted fact during a visit to Vir- 
ginia many years since, and was assured 
that the people who bear the name know 
no more than this, that their forefathers 
spelled and pronounced their name as I 
have given it. A few years since I 
happened to be placed at a téble dhote 
in Italy beside a very agreeable Eng- 
lishman ; and in the course of our talk 
discovered that he was a collector of 
strange surnames. I told him about 
these Virginians, and he was forced to 
acknowledge that this beat, if not the 
Dutch, certainly the English. After a 
few moments he turned round to me and 
exclaimed with triumph, “I know why 

















your Enroughtys are called Darbies.” 
“If you do, you are wiser than they 
are,” I answered. “Ido. My wife was 
a County Clare woman; and I remem- 
ber hearing that some generations ago 
certain families of the county, named 
Enright or Enracht (they spelled the 
name in both ways), emigrated to the 
States. They belonged to the sect known 
as Derby-ites, and the common term of 
derision used to one of that sect was, 
‘He's an old Derby’ (pronounced Dar- 
by).” My agreeable neighbor was, as I 
afterwards learned, the late Bishop of 
Gibraltar. A. D. 
Boston. 





THE FOOLISH PURITANS.—Nor doth 
London abound with all things so plen- 
tifully for the belly alone, but also for 
the back, either to keep it warm or make 
it gay ; what varieties of woolen Stuffs 
there are in every Shop, with broad 
Cloth equal to the price of Silk, being 
come to that heighth of perfection that 
some hath bin made of ten pounds a 
yard in price; But the Hollanders and 
_ others have now got the art of making 
our Stuffs and Cloths, by those foolish 
giddy headed Puritans that pretended to 
fly for persecution of their Consciences, 
whereby they have done their own Coun- 
trey no little mischief in this particular, 
as in many things besides.—Howe//’s 
Londinopolts, 1657, page 397. W. K, 





QUEENSTON PRISONERS.—The follow- 
ing list of prisoners taken at Queens- 
ton, October 13, 1812, paroled roth 
October, may interest some of the 
readers of the Magazine : 


Gen. Wadsworth, Cols. Strenehan, 
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Mead, Allen; Majors Spencer, Holand, 
Smith ; Captains Brown, Clark, Patten- 
gill, Bacon, Root, Stanley, Ireland, Ba- 
con, Clark, Eldridge, Elice, Sutton, Bar- 
ber, Brinkerhoff, Cronk, Whitney : Lieu- 
tenants Smith, Shepard, Culley, Haight, 
Phillips, Robartson, Randal, Price, Field, 
Holcomb, Kirkler, Daniels, Richmond, 
Wilan, Gray, T. Smith, Alexander; En- 
signs Cobb, Sperry, Waldron, White, 
Haight, Denton, Peck, Boughton, Ire- 
land. He a 
Niagara Falls, 





CUSTOMS OF THE CHEROKEES. — In 
turning over the files of the Weekly 
Recorder, published at Chillicothe, O., 


‘I found in the number bearing date Au- 


gust 21, 1816, an “ Interesting extract of 
a letter from Col. R. J. Meigs, dated 
Cherokee Agency, July 6, 1816,” in 
which he describes the Green Corn 
Dance, or the Feast of the First Fruits, 
as he had “attentively seen it per- 
formed.” _I make the following extract 
from it, as illustrating some remarkable 
coincidences with the Jewish customs : 

“Formerly they had practiced fre- 
quent washings ; these were resorted to 
after going through bodily exercises— 
perhaps of dancing ; the whole meeting, 
on such occasions, went to the clear 
stream and plunged in. This was in- 
tended to express that they were then 
cleansed of all moral impurity—that 
however they might have done wrong 
before, the wrong was now done away, 
and no more to be considered as any 
part of their character. ‘This corre- 
sponds with my personal observation ; 
for they never reproach each other of 
former deviations from right. 
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“ They formerly had cities of refuge, 
whither a person who had killed a Cher- 
okee might flee. “ This was an excellent 
institution, as it gave time for the pas- 
sions of the deceased to subside. In 
some cases compromises were made for 
pecuniary compensation, especially in 
cases of an accidental character. They 
have since deviated from that wise cus- 
tom, and in every instance required life 
for life as forfeit, without any qualifica- 
tion ; but they have now returned toa 
more humane procedure, and in some 
instances make equitable discrimination.” 

Zanesville, Ohio. J. Hope SutTor. 





DUCKING A FEMALE sCOLD. — The 
barbarous sentence recently pronounced 
in Philadelphia of ducking a female, as 
a punishment for being a scold, has 
roused the indignation of every reflect- 
ing person in the community. Is there 
to be no end to the introduction into 
our courts of practices which even des- 
pots have become ashamed of, and 
erased from their codes of law. We 
had thought that the extension of knowl- 
edge as to criminal matters would have 
served as a guaranty against such abuses. 
Instead of this, we seem to have retro- 
graded a century at least in our ideas as 
to the fitness and utility of punishment. 
The instance before us is only equalled 
by the practice of boring the ear, and 
branding the hand, which obtains in 
Rhode Island, where men who cail them- 
selves republicans submit to be gov- 
erned by virtue of a reya/ charter. We 


are glad to find that steps are taking to 
wipe off the disgrace consequent on 
pronouncing so abhorrent a sentence. 
—TZhe Globe, New Yorh, November 6, 
1824. 


IuLus. 





NOTES 





JEFFERSON’S SUMMARY VIEW. — In 
Thomas Jefferson’s Autobiography it is 
said of the author’s pamphlet of 1774, 
entitled “A Summary View of the 
Rights of British America,” that “it 
found its way to England, was taken up 
by the Opposition, interpolated a little 
by Mr. Burke, so as to make it answer 
Opposition purposes, and in that form 
ran rapidly through several editions.” 
But there are no interpolations in the 
English reprint. It has, however, a pre- 
fatory address, evidently not by Burke. 

New York. F, BuRDGE. 





UNPUBLISHED JOURNAL OF THE BUR- 
GOYNE CAMPAIGN. — General Horatio 
Rogers, of Providence, has recently 
become possessed of several import- 


ant original documents relating to 
the Burgoyne campaign of 1777, 
the chief of which, a ms. journal 


kept by a British Lieutenant (afterwards 
Major-General) Hadden, who served in 
the Royal Artillery on that expedition, 
Mr. Rogers is now preparing for the 
press. In this historical treasure are 
also several Orderly Books of the artil- 
lery corps under the command of Gen- 
eral Phillips, which are of great import- 
ance, as they fill the two gaps in the 
Burgoyne Orderly Book, published by 
himself, some leaves of which were miss- 
ing. One of these leaves contained a 
general order from General Phillips, 
which reflected upon the use of army 
carts by the Commander-in-Chief, Bur- 
goyne, for the transportation of his per- 
sonal baggage. W. L. S. 
A JACKSONIAN TOAST.—At a dinner 
provided for a select number of Demo- 
cratic politicians at Washington, July 4, 
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1830, the following extraordinary toast 
was offered by Ambrose Lynch, and 


drank with all the honors: 
Jackson’s fair political bark 
The certain emblem of Noah's Ark, 
The deluge bark preserved eight human beings, 
Jackson’s bark saved full eight millions ; 
Sons of the brave Columbus, can you ever sanction 
The defamation of brave Andrew Jackson ? 


PETERSFIELD, 
A MEDAL TO CooPER.—I have in my 
possession acurious medal. It has on 
one side the bust of Cooper in re- 
lief, with the inscription “The person- 
ification of honor, truth and justice.” 
On the other side is the inscription “To 
Fennimore Cooper, the offering of a 
grateful heart for his disinterested vin- 
dication of his brother sailor Jesse D. 
Elliott.” 
The medal is two inches in diameter. 
J. S. BLACKBURN. 
Alexandria, Va, 





HuMBLE pre.—Captain Edward Mott’s 
company being insulted by a couple of 
rascally fortes, as they passed through 
the town of Litchfield, the two offenders 
found it necessary to extinguish the 
flames of resentment they had kindled 
by eating a hearty meal of what is vul- 
garly called HumBLte Pye.—Hartford 
Letter, June 9, 1775, Conn. Gazette, 

CONTINENTAL. 





QUERIES 
LorD PERCY AT BRANDYWINE.—(II, 
121, 311.) An English member of the 
Society of Friends, Robert Sutcliff, in 
his “Travels in some parts of North 
America, 1804-5-6,” published at York, 
England, 1815, mentions at that early 
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date the tradition that a Percy was slain 
at the battle of the Brandywine. On 


_page 223 he says, “2d month, 20. 


The ground I travelled over this day 
was the scene of much bloodshed dur- 
ing the revolutionary war ; it being that 
part of the country where the battle of 
Brandywine was fought. J/y companion 
was present at the time, with several other 
friends, who were led forth by the dic- 
tates of humanity, in order to lend some 
assistance to the poor wounded and 
dying soldiers that lay scattered over 
the fields through an extent of several 
miles. On this occasion, Friends’ meet- 
ing house of Birmingham was converted 
into a hospital, in which many of the 
poor mangled creatures breathed their 
last, &c., &c. Amongst those who ended 
their earthly career in this meeting house 
were several officers, who were buried 
in Friends’ burying ground. Ove of these, 
a near connection of the Duke of North- 
umberland, was a.young man of the name 
of Percy, whose amiable and exemplary 
conduct, under his severe sufferings, 
had procured him the particular regard 
and esteem of the friends about him.” 

Was the companion to whom he refers 
the Joseph Townsend mentioned [II, 
311], or another witness to the death of 
young Percy? Sutcliff’s account is cer- 
tainly earlier than that of Colonel Stone, 
or Watson, and written at a time not so 
remote from the year of the battle, gives 
the legend an aspect of truth. 

Horace EDWARD HAYDEN. 
Brownsville. 





OLD AND NEW CHRISTMAS.—Hearing 
this expression used by an “ old country 
body,” and asking its meaning, I learned 
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that in some parts of Scotland, and in 
the north of Ireland, the term “ Old 
Christmas ” is used to designate Twelfth- 
day, or Epiphany (the sixth of January) ; 
whilst the twenty-fifth of December is 
known as “New Christmas.” I find 
that this distinction is familiar to the 
Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, who are 
noted for their strict ”on-observance of 
canonical feasts. How is it to be ac- 
counted for? The difference between 
old and new style would not explain it, 
for Christmas-day, old style, would be 
January ji/¢/, new style. 

It is at least a curious coincidence 
that this distinction should agree pre- 
cisely with the facts as recorded in 
church history. “The greatest Part of 
the Eastern Church,” says Bingham, 
“for Three or Four of the first Ages 
kept the Feast of Curist’s Nativity on 
the same Day which is now called 
Epiphany, or the Sixth of January.” 
(Antiquities of the Christian Church, 
book xx, c. iv, § 2.) “After the 25th 
December was solemnized in the fourth 
century in the west as the birth-festival, 
this day,” according to Gieseler, “came 
soon to be looked upon as the day of 
birth.” (Compendium of Eccles. History, 
vol. I, p. 60, note.) 

I learn that among the Irish Roman 
Catholics the two festivals are sometimes 
distinguished as “Great and Little 
Christmas,” a distinction more easily 
understood, between the beginning and 
the closing days of the Christmas 
season. 

Is any such usage maintained among 
the descendants of the Scotch-Irish emi- 
grants to this country ? C. W. B. 
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THE CLINTON FAMILY.—Can any of 
your English readers give information 
regarding the parentage of William Clin- 
ton, who was an officer in the army of 
Charles of First? On the downfall of 
that monarch, he was obliged to fly to 
the Continent for safety, went from 
thence to Scotland, where he married a 
lady of the family of Kennedy, and from 
thence to Ireland, where he died, leaving 
one son, James. James, who became an 
officer in the army under Queen Anne, 
went to England as soon as he reached 
manhood, to recover his patrimonial es- 
tates, but failed, on account of the lim- 
itation of an Act of Parliament. His 
son Charles emigrated to America in 
1829. 

I would like to know, also, what 
positions were held in the British army 
by William and James Clinton. 

New York. M. E. B. 


LAFAYETTE AND FATHER MATHEW.— 
Did Lafayette ever become an Amer- 
ican citizen ? 

Did Kosciusko ? 

Did Father Mathew ? 

If any correspondent can give correct 
information and authority in this matter 
it would be a great favor. 

New York. Isaac F. Woop. 


THE QUIDEN.—Will some student of 
the Indian tongues inform the readers 
of the Magazine of the exact meaning 
of the word “Quiden,” used by the 
New England Indians. Did it refer 
to a bark canoe, to a “ dug out,” or to 
a larger vessel ? QuID. 




















Lost LOCALITIES.—Can any of the 
readers of the Magazine inform me 
of the whereabouts of the following 
localities : 

The Forest of Dean in England is an 
old country historical locality. The 
Forest of Dean, in the Colony of New 
York, was itsnamesake. Where was the 
former, and where was the latter; and 
as to the latter, who were the grantees, 
and what is its history and its present 
status ? 

Where was “ the Slote,” an interesting 
locality in the colonial and revolutionary 
history of New York colony and State? 

Where was the Manor of Mask? In 
what one of the American colonies, and 
what is the history of this Manor? 

Where was, or is, Conowago Chapel ? 
It was an early Catholic mission in 
northern Maryland or southern Penn- 
sylvania. What is its history ? 

J. B. B. 

SAMUEL DODGE.—In the New York 
line of the Continental Army two offi- 
cers of this name served; one in the 
4th and the other in the sth N. Y. 
They served through the War, and at 
its close, joined the Cincinnati in 1783, 
one with the rank of First Lieutenant 
and the other that of Ensign. One was 
prisoner of war in 1780, and writes from 
Long Island as such. Were they father 
and son? Members of the same fam- 
ily? How can their record be sep- 
arated and distinguished ? And what was 
the place of their original enlistment ? 

R. D. 

ANDRE’S REMAINS.—Can any of the 

readers of the Magazine of American 
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History inform me where I can find an 
account of the removal of André’s re- 
mains from their burial place, at Tappan, 
to Westminster Abbey ? W.N. 

Paterson, N. J. 

NATHAN HALE.—In an article in the 
Sun of the 28th December last, occurs 
the following passage: “There is some 
doubt as to the precise spot in this city 
where Nathan Hale was hanged, but the 
most trustworthy tradition locates it be- 
tween the present County Court House 
and the Hall of Records.” 

What is the tradition to which the Sun 
refers, and on what is it founded ? 

MANHATTAN, 

Don GALVEZ. — Elliott’s Debates, 
Supp. Vol. 5, p. 88, notices the fact that 
a portrait of Don Galvez, the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana during the Rev- 
olution, and a warm friend of the 
American colonies, was presented to the 
United States Congress by Oliver Pol- 
lock, Esq., United States Commercial 
Agent at New Orleans. This statement 
of Elliott’s is corroborated by a manu- 
script letter of Oliver Pollock, preserved 
in the United States Archives, at Wash- 
ington, The portrait was presented on 
May 8th, 1783, when the Congress was 
in session at Philadelphia. Can any 
one state whether the said portrait is 
still in existence and where ? 

Horace Epwin HayDen. 

Brownsville, Pa, 





THE BELL OF INDEPENDENCE.—Who 
rang the bell on Independence Hall, 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1776? George 
Lippard, in his Legends of the American 
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Revolution, says it was “an old man 
with white hair and sunburnt face.” 
Barnes’ Centenary History also describes 
him as an aged man, I think, but in 
neither is his name mentioned. 
Meyerstown, Penn. R. E. W. 





GATES’ BURIAL PLACE.—Where was 
the hero of Saratoga buried? The 
newspapers of the day describe the 
funeral as having been attended by the 
Cincinnati Society. He was buried 
without parade, as he particularly re- 
quested in his will, but where I have 
not been able, after long search, to as- 
certain, SARATOGA. 
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BATTLE OF MONMOUTH. (II, 408, 
569, 758; III, 58.)—This reply is ad- 
dressed, collectively, to Trenton, T. H. 
M., and R.C. So far from conceding 
any errors, further examination confirms 
all my original statements. 

Lafayette, advising Washington, 25th 
June, when the enemy were already at 
Allentown, did not seem t6 consider 
that the British moved slowly. “We 
(Americans) will be obliged to march 
pretty fast, if we want to attack them.” 
“Wil. Livingston, Gov. N. J., address- 
ing Lee, 22d June, judges correctly that 
the British halted at (Mount) Holly 
throughout the 21st, simply to bring up 
their rear, i. e., close up. He mentions 
no expectation of defending this, a very 
strong or any other position. 

Marshall says, “General Maxwell, 
who had been posted at Mount Holly, 
retired on his (Clinton’s) approach, and 
joined General Dickinson, who was col- 
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lecting the Jersey militia; but they 
were able to give very Jittle other inter- 
ruption to the march of the enemy, than 
was produced by breaking up the bridges 
in his route.” (Marshall, III, 419.) 

Mount Holly was a very important 
tactical point, and ought to have been 
tenaciously held. Gov. Livingston's 
idea, however, ‘“‘ was of to retard the 
British, but to drive the rascals thro’ the 
State as soon as possible.” 

What did “the militia of New Jersey in 
the highest spirit and almost to a man in 
arms” accomplish towards retarding 
Clinton. It did not require soldiers to 
break down a few petty bridges, to cut 
down trees, and to drive horses and other 
live stock away from the British line of 
march, Common laborers, old men, or 
even good sized boys sufficed for such 
work, 

Colonel Laurens, addressing his 
father, 30th’ June, remarks apparently 
even of the day of Monmouth. “The 
militia of the country kept up a random, 
running fire with the Hessian Jagers ; 
no mischief was done on either side.” 

Washington did not believe in militia 
proper, a bit more than do the entire 
mass of military critics, but doubtless 
found it politic sometimes to let fall a 
few drops of commendation in the shape 
of honeyed-words, which made no draft 
upon the army chest. 

Clinton was retarded by the exhaus- 
tion of his men and horses, in conse- 
quence of the unparalleled heat—a 
muggy suffocating temperature, alternat- 
ing with heavy showers—difficult, deep, 
and sandy roads; the superfluity of 
useless, as well as of necessary equip- 
ages, &c., &c., out of all proportion to 
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his fighting forces, and the extra vigilance 
requisite to stop the wholesale desertion 
of his disaffected Germans. Eight 
months Capuan occupation of Philadel- 
phia had entirely relaxed the troops— 
uniformed and equipped as they were to 
the extreme fossid/e of disabling red-tape- 
minuteness—so that they broke down 
at once upon a fresh start under tropical 
heat. For like reasons the horses gave 
out rapidly. The militia swarming 
around may have favored, or rather 
countenanced, desertion by their mere 
presence at a distance, and prevented 
the sweeping in of fresh horses, &c., of 
which Clinton stood in absolute need. 
Even at Crosswicks Creek—a very 
defensible line—“ When the advanced 
party, under Lt.-Col. Simcoe, appeared, 
they (the Americans) prudently retired, 
taking up the planks of the bridge * 
* * and making an appearance of con- 
testing the passage * * the Rangers 
* * crossing over on the timbers of 
the bridge, and gallantly pursuing with- 
out catching the retreating militia.” 
Consider the advantageous positions 
of Dickinson’s N. J. militia, 1,200 to 
1,300, and Maxwell’s Brigade of Con- 
tinentals, on Clinton’s left flank; of 
Gen. Cadwalader with Jackson’s Con- 
tinental regiment and Gen. Lacey’s 
Philadelphia Volunteers and militia in 
his rear; and of Morgan, with 600 rifle- 
men—the best troops of the kind in the 
whole world—on his right. Except by 
the application of manual labor is there 
any evidence that either of these bodies 
stopped or altered the march of the 
British for one hour. Even at Mon- 
mouth, the militia were repulsed, Clin- 
ton says, “by the pickets of one, the 
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40th Regt., and one troop of the 17th 
Light Dragoons.” 

Clinton had marched about, if not 
more than, 60 miles in six small parts of 
days. Six small parts of days are em- 
phasized, because two days out of eight 
were consumed in handling and chang- 
ing the relative position of his material 
and getting his most reliable troops into 
closest proximity to the only enemy 
he feared, the acclimated men of Valley 
Forge—the regiments which Steuben 
had drilled. From ro A. M., 26th, to 8 
A. M., 28th, Clinton took his ease at Free- 
hold. His movements in retreat were 
not hastened or retarded by any inter- 
ruption from the Americans in pursuit, 
who had to move at the same rate as the 
British on account of the high temper- 
ature (G. W. G., II, 87; Sparks’ Writ- 
ings of Washington, V, 416; 423). 

“Trenton” quotes Sir Henry but 
ttalicises the wrong sentence. He em- 
phasises the words which refer to simple 
manual labor, he does not italicise the 
words “without any interruption,” that 
reflect upon soldiership. If “ Zrenton” 
wishes me to concede that the Amer- 
ican militia were industrious citizens, 
capable of accomplishing, daily, a great 
amount of manual labor, the argument 
is at an end. 

Finally, as to when Clinton moved 
from Monmouth, Washington Irving 
adopts Clinton’s statement that “at 10 
o’clock, when the Americans were buried 
in their first sleep, he (Clinton) had set 
forward.” The same magic slumber 
that sealed the senses of the Americans 
at Monmouth, fettered the faculties of 
the pickets of both armies (Union and 
Rebel) after the carnage and confusion 

















of the third day’s conflict at Gettys- 
burg (3d July, ’63). If Clinton did so de- 
part, then, founding my calculations on 
Gordon’s data, the British, moving in a 
flat country eastward, i. e., from the 
moon's setting, had the benefit of an 
hour’s moonlight, if not more. This 
judgment was not jumped at, but reached 
after consultation with experts, as well 
as personal observation during the past 
summer. 

There is no doubt that N. J. militia 
individually were as brave as any militia 
enjoying equal advantages, but no 
militia that ever existed has ever been 
worth anything, as Washington observed, 
in the open field when opposed to reg- 
ulars. (Sparks’ Writings of Washington. ) 

Wayne, who fought the best at Mon- 
mouth, and fought well always, every- 
where, has left a curious corroborative 
opinion on record. In a letter to Wash- 
ington he speaks of his “insuperable 
bias in favor of an elegant uniform and 
soldierly appearance ; so much so, that 
I would much rather risk my life and 
reputation, at the head of the same 
men, in an attack, clothed and appointed 
as I could wish, merely with bayonets 
and a single charge of ammunition, than 
to take them as they appear in common, 
with sixty rounds of cartridges. It may 
be a false idea, but I cannot help cher- 
ishing it.” (Moore’s Wayne, 83.) 

If the British army retreating moved 
slowly, what epithet will apply to the 
American forces pursuing. ‘The latter 
must have marched much more slowly, 
because it is certain that if Washington’s 
soldiers did come up with Clinton it 
was not through any action of the mili- 
tia—the holding or arresting power of 
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the military, or even their labors—but 
simply because the British commander 
deliberately halted a day at Mount Hol- 
ly, another at Allentown, and 46 hours 
at Freehold. (Further testimony omit- 
ted for want of space.) J. W. de P. 





METAL OBJECTS FROM INDIAN TUMU- 
L1.—(III. 47). Considering the prox- 
imity of the gold mines of North Caro- 
lina and Georgia, whose auriferous 
regions must have been to some extent 
known to the aborigines of that section, 
it is very remarkable that the primitive 
gold ornament mentioned by Hon. C. 
C. Jones, Jr., as found by him in a 
mound in Georgia should be such a 
rarity. It is much more surprising than 
the fact mentioned by Col. Jones in his 
valuable contribution to the history of 
the early races of the South, that “ of 
the many mounds opened by him along 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
not one copper implement or ornament 
of native manufacture was found.” Lake 
Superior copper very seldom found its 
way south of the Ohio river, even in the 
crude state in which it has been picked 
up east of the Alleghenies, 

But considering the proximity of the 
vast treasures of copper in the Lake 
Superior district ; the wideness of prim- 
itive mining mentioned by Foster; the 
superstitious veneration in which the 
Indians held the ore in its native state, 
noticed by the Jesuit missionaries; the 
rich find by Mr. Perkins, in Wisconsin, 
of copper implements described by 
Prof. Butler—it is a still more remark- 
able fact that so few copper implements 
or ornaments of native manufacture 
have been found in the mounds lying 
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east of the Ohio river, in West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania. 

In the State of West Virginia, along 
the line of the Ohio and Kanawha riv- 
ers, exist a great number of very inter- 
esting tumuli and some fine fortifica- 
tions, which have apparently escaped 
the notice of archaeologists. Many 
of these tumuli have been carefully ex- 
amined by myself, as well as by others, 
especially those lying in the bottoms 
along the Ohio. Yet not one implement 
or ornament, gold, silver or copper, of 
native manufacture, has been found to 
my knowledge, except those unearthed 
in the Grave Creek Mound. In the 
valuable and extensive collection of 
mound relics owned by Dr. Samuel G, 
Shaw of Point Pleasant, West Virginia, 
there is not a single specimen. 

In his account of the investigations 
of the Grave Creek Mound, published 
in the American Pioneer, Mr. Tomlin- 
son mentions the discovery of five cop- 
per bracelets. These are spoken of by 
Mr. Henry R. Schoolcraft in the twelfth 
volume of .the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1842, as “five 
copper bracelets or arm bands, but with- 
out being soldered at the point of junc- 
ture.” 

Mr. McFadden, the present owner of 
the Grave Creek Mound, says, in a let- 
ter published in “ Cherry’s History and 
Vindication of the Grave Creek Stone,” 
that his wife still possesses “a few bone 
beads that were s/rung on COPPER WIRE 
around the neck of the large skeleton 
which was found in the shaft, 30 feet 
from the top of the mound.” 

Mr. Foster (p. 257) mentions a cop- 
per bracelet, found by him in a mound 
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in Charleston, Ohio, as “not an uncom- 
mon ornament,” but I do not remember 
reading any where else of copper wire as 
among the manufactures of the mound- 
builders. The malleability of Lake Su- 
perior copper in its native state is so 
great that a wire could be hammered 
out without the use of heat. 

But the implements noticed by Mr. 
Foster and Mr. Butler among the rich 
collection of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society as manufactured by the smelting 
process, are not the only evidences that 
the moundbuilders possessed the knowl- 
edge of working metals by fire. Mr. 
Alfred Huidekoper, a gentleman of 
archeological taste, living in Meadville, 
Penn., showed me this past summer a 
string of eight or ten copper discs, taken 
from a mound on French Creek, below 
Meadville, which were evidently cast. 
They are about an inch and a half in 
diameter, concave, with a thickness of 
one-sixteenth of an inch, perforated in 
the centre, and about the shape of the 
base and stem of an ordinary wine- 
glass. They were evidently meant for 
ornaments, and possibly were strung 
originally on skin or copper wire, with 
circumference to circumference, or apex 
to apex, thus forming a graceful orna- 
ment, as each disc follows very nearly 
the “line of beaufy” in its conforma- 
tion. There may have been other dis- 
coveries of metallic remains among the 
Western Virginia and Pennsylvania 
mounds, but during a residence of eleven 
years among them I have heard of no 
others of primitive manufacture. It 
may be worthy of mention that the 
drawing of the Grave Creek Mound 
tablet, as published in the Journal of the 
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Royal Geographical Society, Vol. XII, 
p. 260, differs in several of its characters 
very materially from the drawing as 
published in American works; and also 
that Mr. Cherry has made out a very 
strong Case, in favor of the tablet, in his 
brief pamphlet lately issued. 
Horace Epwin HAYDEN. 
Brownsville, Penn. 





STINKING LINGO INDIANS.—(II. 632.) 
The Muskokee or Creek Confed- 
eracy, in the eighteenth century, was 
composed of the Muskokees, or Creel:s 
proper, and a number of broken tribes 
in alliance with them, some of which 
spoke languages closely akin to the pure 
Muskokee. 

The Alabama and Cusawte spoken by 
the towns about the head of the Ala- 
bama river and for some distance below, 
and the Hitchitee or Chelokee spoken by 
many towns on the Chattahooche and 
Apalachicola rivers were dialects of 
Muskokee, with a large infusion of Choc- 
taw, or Chickasaw words, in their vocab- 
ularies, 

These impure dialects were called 
by the white traders and Indian coun- 
trymen the Stinkard language. This 
name is probably a translation of the 
Muskokee, Opunaka fumpeepe (“language 
stinking ”’). ‘ 

The Muskokees always regarded 
themselves as the blue blood of the Na- 
tion. They claimed that their language 
was the mother-tongue, and that the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw were only dia- 
lects of Muskokee. See Bartram’s 
Travels through North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, etc. London Ed., 1792, 
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pp- 463, 464, 517. Bartram (pp. 461, 
462) gives a list of the principal 
towns on the Chattahooche, Tallapoosa, 
and Coosa rivers, with a statement 
of the language or dialect spoken by 
each, 

The “Cussitau town” mentioned in 
the Charleston letter, from which “ Pe- 
tersfield’”’ quotes, was on the Chatta- 
hooche, not far below the site of the 
modern city of Columbus, Georgia. 
The Cussetas spoke Muskokee, but the 
Chehaws, who lived in a town hard by, 
spoke a Stinkard tongue, probably 
Hitchitee. 

Among the Natchez the common 
people, whose language differed in many 
respects from that of the nobles, were 
called AZichemiche-quipy, and this ex- 
pressive term was translated by the 
French, puants, “stinkards.” See Le 
Page du Pratz, Hist. de la Louisiane, 
Paris, 1758, Tome II, pp. 321-325, 393; 
394. W. S. Wyman. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





IowA SAC AND MISSION PRESS.— 
(III. 55.) This press was located at the 
Iowa Mission, near what is now High- 
land, Doniphan county, Kansas, under 
the charge of Rev. S. M. Irwin and 
William Hamilton. A grammar of the 
Iowa language and an elementary speller 
and definer were printed. Of the first, 
I know of two copies, one perfect in the 
Kansas Historical Society, another, im- 
perfect, in my possession. Of the sec- 
ond, I do not think there is a copy in 
existence, having searched for one for 
twenty years without success. 


Deposit. J. B. D. 
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(Publishers of Historical Works wishing Notices, will address the Editor, with 
Copies, Box 100, Station D—N. Y. Post office.) 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Moses Coir Ty er, Professor 
of English Literature in the University of 
Michigan, Vol. I, 1607-1676. Vol. II, 1677- 
1765. 8vo, pp. 292—330. G. P. PUTNAM’s 
Sons. New York, 1878. 

These are the first in a series of volumes, in 
which the author proposes to write the history 
of American literature, from the earliest English 
settlements in this country to the present time. 
The year 1765, when the Stamp Act Congress 
first crystallized the elements of national life, 
and first gave it expression in the famous protest 
against the inequality and injustice of English 
rule, is appropriately chosen as the close of the 
period when American thought, and conse- 
quently American literature, was too subordin- 
ate to English teaching, example and control to 
deserve a distinctive national name ; for it must 
not be forgotten that even the most peculiar 
traits of each of the separate colonies were not 
original with themselves, but derived from the 
various sections of the mother country from 
which they emigrated ; the faults as well as the 
virtues of the colonists are directly and easily 
traceable to their kin beyond the sea; even the 
peculiarities of speech, which afford so much 
amusement to our English cousins, while rap- 
idly disappearing from among ourselves, are to 
be found in all their original drollness in the 
counties of our mother country. During the 
period covered by the two volumes before us it 
can hardly be claimed that an American litera- 
ture existed, except in a local application of the 
term. Not only the great masters of style were 
English, but the channels of thought, and toa 
great extent the thought itself which moved 
through these channels, were English also. Ex- 
amined without reference to their influence upon 
the literature that followed, which was and is per- 
haps only within a quarter of a century so distinc- 
tive in character as to entitle it to the name of 
American, this account of our earlier writers has 
little beyond an antiquarian interest. Examined 
on the other hand with reference to the literature 
which is now our pride, this careful recital of the 
long and gradual processes by which the American 
mind emerged from the trammels of foreign 
control, this admirable analysis of the literary 
conditions which governed the widely differing 
communities of the Eastern, Middle and South- 
ern Colonies, assumes its true place and import- 
ance. In itself it demonstrates that American 
literature is no longer in its swaddling clothes, 
and that American authors no longer need the 
cuddling care of English nurses. The time is 
long past when of any American work in any 


line of literature it can be doubted, as of Bry- 
ant’s masterpiece, when it first made its appear- 
ance, ‘‘that it could have been written in 
America,” 

The universal praise which Mr. Tyler’s work 
has elicited is warrant not only of its excellence, 
but of its timeliness. Its manner of treatment 
is admirable. It is what it sets out to be—not 
a biography of American writers, nor yet a 
repertory of their writings, but a history of 
American literature, with just enough of per- 
sonal anecdote to interest us in the one and suf- 
ficient extracts to give illustration of the other; 
the general sketch thus acquiring a racy flavor, 
while each particular branch has its own partic- 
ular aroma, 

In his style Mr. Tyler is himself thoroughly 


American, In every page he reveals some of 
the strong traits of his New England origin. 


He is assertive, without being didactic, in the ex- 
pression of his opinion and judgments, and always 
original, while a vein of humor gives zest to his 
narrative, and carries the interest of the readers 
safely over many a rough rock and slippery 
quicksand. And there are occasional passages 
of extreme beauty as wellas vigor. Inthe utter 
impossibility of giving even a bald analysis of 
these excelient volumes, we quote from his chap- 
ter on the Verse-writers of New England a pas- 
sage remarkable for fine critical point and verve 
of expression, while presenting some of the exag- 
gerations of his forcible style: ‘‘ The Puritan,” 
he says, “very naturally turned away likewise 
from great and splendid types of literature— 
from the drama, from the playful and sensuous 
verse of Chaucer and his innumerable sons, 
from the secular prose writings of his contem- 
poraries, and from all forms of modern lyric 
verse, except the Calvinistic hymn. Neverthe- 
less the Puritan did not succeed in eradicating 
poetry from his nature. Of course poetry was 
planted there too deep even for his theological 
grub-hooks to root it out. Though denied ex- 
pression in one way, the poetry that was in him 
forced itself into utterance in another. If his 
theology drove poetry out of many forms in 
which it had been used to reside, poetry itself 
praticed a noble revenge by taking up its abode 
in his theology. His supreme thought was given 
to theology ; and there he nourished his imag- 
ination with the mightiest and sublimest concep- 
tions that a human being can entertain—con- 
ceptions of God and man, of angels and devils, 
of Providence and duty and destiny, of heaven, 
earth, hell. Though he stamped his foot in 
horror and scorn upon many exquisite and de- 
licious types of literary art; stripped society of 
all its embellishments, life of ail its amenities, 
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sacred architecture of all its grandeur, the pub- 
lic service of divine worship, of the hallowed 
pomp, the pathos and beauty of its most rev- 
erend and stately forms; though his prayers 
were often a snuffle, his hymns a dolorous whine, 
his extemporized liturgy a bleak ritual of un- 
gainly postures and of harsh monotonous howls; 
yet the idea that filled and stirred his soul was 
one in every way sublime, immense, imaginative, 
poetic—the idea of awful omnipotent Jehovah, 
his inexorable justice, his holiness, the incon- 
ceivable brightness of his majesty, the vastness 
of his unchanging designs along the entire range 
of his relations with the hierarchies of heaven, 
the principalities and powers of the pit, and the 
elect and reprobate of the sons of Adam. How 
resplendent and superb was the poetry that lay 
at the heart of Puritanism, was seen by the 
sightless eyes of John Milton, whose great epic 
is indeed the epic of Puritanism,” 

There is a unity in the period treated of in 
these volumes, which makes them complete in 
themselves. Indeed, an excellent index ties them 
together. In those that are to follow the author 
willhave to deal with material of quite another 
character. If they shall realize the full promise of 
the present perfect performance, Mr. Tyler will 
take rank among the best analytic literary crit- 
ics, not only of American literature, but of the 
written English tongue. 





ADDRESSES AND SPEECHES ON VA- 
RIOUS OCCASIONS FROM 1869 TO 1879. By 
ROBERT C, WINTHROP. 8yo, pp. 506. LiT- 
TLE, Brown & Co. Boston, 1878. 


In 1852 Mr. Winthrop gathered together and 
published, under the same title as that of the 
volume now before us, the principal speeches and 
addresses made during his public career in the 
State Legislature of Massachusetts and the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. He was one 
of the recognized leaders of the Whig party dur- 
ing the hey-day of its powerand glory. His opin- 
ions, therefore, of men and events during the 
hot controversies which culminated in the polit- 
ical cataclysm of 1856, when the Republican 
party sprung into full life in a single campaign 
from the free soil element of both the great na- 
tional parties, are a valuable, if not indispens- 
able, aid to a full understanding of the reasons 
which withheld men like himself from acqui- 
escence in the new order of political division. 

Retiring from political life at this time, he 
nevertheless continued to devote his leisure, 
which an ample fortune permits him to direct at 
will, to public concerns. In 1867 he published 
a second volume, containing his speeches and 
addresses from 1852 until that date, which may 
oy be termed the second epoch in his ca- 
reer, In these the whole circle of charitable 
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and educational institutions is treated, and al- 
ways with broad philanthropy and practical good 
sense, Still, in the midst of these engrossing 
and elevating occupations, in which he was daily 
called upon to grace by his presence and dignify, 
by his character, the outward manifestations by 
which the promoters of good either made or 
vindicated their claim to public favor, the blood of 
the old partisan stirred at the well-known trumpet 
sound. Inhisletter of October, 1855, to the Whig 
Executive Committee he defined, as it has been 
nowhere else soclearly defined, the principles of 
the Whigs of Massachusetts and pleaded for the 
life of the doomed party. In September of the 
next year he presided over the Whig Convention, 
which met at Tremont Temple, and pronounced 
himself in favor of Mr. Fillmore for the Presi- 
dency. In1860 he followed the fortunes of Bell 
and Everett, and was one of the devoted hand- 
ful who were squeezed to death between the 
upper and nether millstones. In 1864 Mr. Win- 
throp supported McClellan, and even spoke in 
his behalf in New York City at the ratification 
meeting. But in all these speeches, warm as 
many of them are, the natural amenity of the 
man subdued and tempered the spirit of the 
partisan. It needed the awful historical crime 
of April, 1865, to force upon universal attention 
the remarkable, almost providential, character- 
istics of the lamented Lincoln, and it is not sur- 
prising to find that among the tributes to his 
courage, moderation and magnanimity none was 
more instant, hearty and appropriate than that 
of Mr, Winthrop before the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, the dignified body of which he 
is still the honored President. 

The new volume, apart from the literary or 
oratorical character of any of its contents, is inter- 
esting, as covering with greater elaboration one 
special field of his own career of usefulness. It 
describes the origin and progress of some of our 
great public institutions—the Peabody Educa- 
tion Trust, the Peabody Museum, the Charity 
Bureau, the Sanders (Harvard) University The- 
atre ; and ‘interspersed are numerous apprecia- 
tions of the character of the notables of our 
public life, the record of whom it has fallen to 
Mr. Winthrop in his many official posts to dig- 
nify and honor. 

These volumes show what use a man may 
make of his talents in this republican country 
of ours, and we are not ashamed to challenge a 
comparison of the practical usefulness of the life 
of their author with that of any of the leaders of 
civilization on the other side of the Atlantic. 


ORATORY AND ORATORS. BY WILL- 
1AM MATHEWS, LL.D. 16mo, pp. 456. S. 
C. Griccs & Co, Chicago, 1879. 


Rarely does it fall to the reviewer's task to 
call the attention of his readers to so fascinating 














a book as this; to one so full in every sense. 
The work is a plea in favor of the orator, and 
one early chapter poses the question, ‘‘ whether 
oratory is or is not a lost art?” in his answer to 
which the author says it is certain that civilized 
men in proportion as they increase in culture 
will avoid whatever is highflown in oratory, 
study brevity and plainness, and keep to the 
subject before them. This is too broad an as- 
sertion. None more than highly cultivated men 
enjoy true oratory, where lofty thoughts are 
married to sonorous speech, while mein and ges- 
ture give illustration and point to the argument. 
But when the details of a book are so charming, 
it is invidious to quarrel with what after all is 
simply too broad a generalization. 

Mr. Mathews brings a generous scholarship 
and wide reading, a fine critical acumen and a 
delightful enthusiasm to his analysis of the dif- 
ferent powers of the famous orators of the 
world. Most interesting to us are his chapters 
on English and American statesmen, and his 
comparison of the two giants of the British and 
American forum, Webster and Burke, the Gog 
and Magog of English oratory. ‘To neither 
does he assign the palm ; and indeed their dif- 
ferent orders of genius (for we uttefly repudiate 
Mr. Mathews’ dictum, that the one had /alent 
and the other genzus) do not admit of comparison, 

In a final plea for oratorical culture, some 
excellent advice is given to all those who would 
command or lead by word of mouth. We com- 
mend these thoughts with hearty praise, and 
with no less satisfaction the forcible and lucid 
language in which they are clothed, and the ad- 
mirable construction of the phrases which carry 
them to the reason with resistless force. 


RECORDS OF THE GOVERNOR AND 
COUNCIL OF THE STATE OF VERMONT. Vol. 
VI. Edited and published by the authority 
of the State by E. P. WALron. 
574. Montpelier press of J. & S. M. PoLanp. 
1878. 
This continuation of the printed records of 
Vermont opens with the Minutes of the Thirty- 
seventh Council, October, 1813, and ends with 
those of the Forty-fifth, October, 1822, an inter- 
esting period in the history of the country. 
A voluminous appendix contains the speeches 
of the Governors, the New York boundary 
questions, amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the Hartford Convention, Vermont in the 
war of 1812, Slavery and the Missouri ques- 
tion, and the Rights of the States to the Public 
Lands, It is well indexed, and is illustrated by 
portraits of Governors Chittenden, Skinner and 
Smith, of whom biographical sketches are given. 
The value of this publication to historical col- 
lections is self-evident. 


8vo, pp. 
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THE LIFE, CHARACTER AND HISTORY 
OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. A Commem- 
orative Address delivered before the New 
York Historical Society at the Academy of 
Music, December 30, 1878. By GEORGE 
WILLIAM CurtTIS. 8vo, pp. 64. CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S Sons. New York, 1879. 

In the history of American literature no sin- 
gle name stands out to-day so distinct in its 
brilliancy as that of Bryant. No one has 
ever had so strong a hold upon the general 
heart as he; and this because he was the most 
national, as he was the most American of our 
poets. His inspirations were drawn from sources 
familiar to us all. The various beauty and 
grandeur of our nature are our as they were 
his birth-right. And certainly the death of no 
American private citizen has ever occasioned a 
lament so national or a pzean of praise so gen- 
eral as his. 

Last and most complete of all the glowing 
eulogiums upon his unique and beautiful char- 
acter, fitly closing the series, was the classical, 
elegant oration of Mr. Curtis on an occasion 
which will remain forever memorable in the his- 
tory of our literature, asit was, to use his own 
felicitous expression, ‘‘the last formal com- 
memoration of our poet,” and his final com- 
mitment ‘‘to history and fame.” 

The occasion was memorable, not alone that 
it was still another in a long line of intellectual 
and oratorical displays before the same venera- 
ble society, but that it was graced by the highest 
dignitaries of the nation, who had journeyed 
through the mid-winter day to join in the national 
tribute to the illustrious dead, one of ‘‘ those 
sceptered sovereigns who rule our spirit from 
their urns.” 

In this address, which is a masterpiece of 
arrangement and careful analysis of character, 
adorned with passages of extreme beauty, the out- 
ward public character of Bryant is drawn in broad 
familiar lines, his inner poetic nature in deli- 
cate pencillings, the whole forming a portraiture 
Grecian in its chaste simplicity. Those who lis- 
tened to the address marvelled at the serene 
beauty of the orator’s periods, and only those to 
whom the fortune has fallen to have heard and 
now to read have had the full measure of their 
enjoyment in this appropriate and perfect tribute. 


MARYLAND DOCUMENTS, 1692 to 1800, 

4to, pp. 18. 

With a view of printing at some future day a 
full bibliography of Maryland documents, the 
Librarian of the Maryland Historical Society 
has issued a few copies of the list to the year 
1800. 
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DIE CULTURLANDER DES ALTEN 
AMERICA, von A, BASTIAN. 2 Banden. 8vo, 
pp- 704, 965. BERLIN WEIDMANNSCHE BUCH- 
HANDLUNG. 1878, B. WESTERMANN & Co., 
524 Broadway, New York: 

THE CULTIVATED COUNTRIES OF OLD AMER- 
1cA, Vol, I—One Year's Travel, Vol. II— 
Notes for Historical Researches. 

Professor A, Bastian, the well-known German 
eographer and African explorer, gives us in 
olume I an account of his adventures and some 

historical notes on the cultivation of old Peru. 
His explorations were devoted to Chili, Peru, 
Ecuador, Columbia, the Isthmus and Guate- 
mala, ‘The customs and religion of Peru are 
narrated in an interesting form. The first chap- 
ter relates to his sea voyage, its various inci- 
dents, and the different ports and scenery of the 
coast. In chapter second he lays before us in 
a pleasing manner his adventures, discoveries 
and scientific researches in Peru and Ecuador. 
The third refers principally to Columbia; and 
the fourth is devoted to the Isthmus and Guate- 
mala. Volume II contains the history of the 
ancient Incas of Peru, the Chibchas with the 
tribes of the Magdalena and Cauca Valleys, the 
tribes of the Isthmus and the Antilles, and of Gua- 
temala with Yucatan; the history of old Mexico, 
comprising its tribes, customs, religion and pol- 
itics. 

Dr. R. Kiepert contributes to volume one 
three maps, viz., the routes followed by Dr. 
Bastian in Ecuador, Columbia and Guatemala, 
Volume II is illustrated by seven plates, which 
are taken from Piedrahitas’ edition of 1688. It 
closes with an elaborate index, and is preceded 
by two well-compiled prefaces, 

These two volumes are edited in a masterly 
manner. The printing is excellent in every way. 
This work is worthy of praise as a standard of 
reference for the geographer and historical stu- 
dent. Dr. Bastian proposes to put before the 
public a third volume upon the Collection of 
American Antiquities in the Ethnological De- 
partment of the Royal Museum of Berlin. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT FIRE IN 
SAINT JOHN, JUNE 20 AND 21, 1877. By 
Russet H. CoNWELL. 12mo, pp. 359. 
Boston, 1877. 

A detailed account of the terrible disaster 
which befell St. John last summer, adding an- 
other to the long series of colossal disasters which 
have periodically fallen upon our hastily built 
American cities, It is illustrated with views of 
the conflagration and a map of the burned dis- 
trict. A chapter gives miscellaneous matters of 








interest. The St. John Daily News, started in 
1838, was the first newspaper, A just tribute is 
paid to the character of Lieutenant-Governor Til- 
ley, a gentleman well known on both sides of 
the line for his liberality of opinion, urbanity 
of manners and genial hospitality, and, as the 
author says, justly endeared to the people of 
the United States for his open sympathy and 
firm defence of the cause of the Union during 
its struggle with the rebellion, Of his charming 
traits of character, we speak from personal ex- 
perience, having enjoyed his hospitality. 








THE WOODRUFF SCIENTIFIC EXPE- 
DITION AROUND THE WORLD. Sailing May 
8, 1879, and returning September, 1880; giv- 
ing all the information required for a full 
understanding of the enterprise. JAMES O. 
Wooprurr, Director, 8vo, pp. 52. Printed 
at the RIVERSIDE Press, Cambridge. 1878, 
On the 23d March, 1878, President Hayes 

approved of the Act of Congress authorizing 
the granting of an American register to a for- 
eign-built ship for the purposes of a scientific 
expedition around the world, on the condition 
that no mercantile ventures should form a part 
of it, or the Government be subject to any ex- 
pense. 

Availing of this authority, Mr. James O. 
Woodruff, the director of the enterprise, pur- 
chased the war steamer General Werder of the 
North German Lloyds line, of sufficient capac- 
ity, built on the Clyde in 1874, which has been 
examined by a competent board of officers, and 
pronounced suitable for the expedition. Presi- 
dent Clark of Amherst College, who has made 
extensive voyages with practical results in Eu- 
rope and the East, will manage the instruction 
branch of the enterprise. The quota of schol- 
ars is limited to two hundred and fifty, of which 
number we learn sufficient have been secured to 
warrant the purchase of the vessel, and ensure 
the success of the expedition. The fee is fixed at 
twenty-five hundred dollars, on easy terms of 
payment. 

A SYSTEM OF PUNCTUATION FOR 
THE Use or Scuoois, By C. W. BuTrTer- 
FIELD. 8vo, pp. 33. Wm. J. Park & Co. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

This is another effort to solve the difficult 
problem of punctuation. There is no doubt of 
the importance’of punctuation; indeed, the Eng- 
lish written language is not intelligible without 
it. Its principles are difficult of analysis, and 
we doubt whether any rule will command a gen- 
eral respect. The divisions of the subject are 
separately treated and in an intelligible manner. 














THE THIRD BOOK OF RECORDS OF 
THE TOWN OF SOUTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y. With other documents of historic 
value, including the records from 1717 to 1807; 
transcribed with notes and introduction by 
WM. S. PELLETREAU. 8vo, pp. 411, and In- 
dex, Joun H. Hunt, Printer, Sag 
Harbor. 1878, 

The first volume of these records was printed 
in 1874; the second followed in 1877 ; the pres- 
ent completes the series, In the dedication of 
the work the conscientious editor informs us that 
he is indebted for a large part of the early his- 
tory of the town to the minute descriptions of 
one Henry Pierson, who was the town clerk 
from 1653 to 1669; the third is likewise dedi- 
cated to the memory of Christopher Foster, who 
held the same post from 1717 to 1742. 

A patent from James Farrett of Long Island, 
Deputy to the Right Honorable the Karl of 
Stirling, Secretary for the Kingdom of Scotland, 
made on the 17th April, 1640, empowered Dan- 
yell How, Job Sayre, George Wilbe, William 
Harker, together with their associates, to ‘‘sitt 
downe upon Long Island there to possesss, im- 
prove and enjoy Eight miles square of land.” 
The Earl of Stirling held the patent of Long 
Island from the King. Farrett’s grant was con- 
firmed by Governor John Winthrop, upon 
condition of a yearly rent to the Earl of four 
bushels of the best Indian corn of the patentee’s 
growing. The plantation was called South- 
ampton. ‘The title was made secure by a deed 
from Pomahect and his associates, ‘‘the na- 
tive Inhabitants and true owners of the cast- 
ern part of Long Island,” by a deed of all the 
lands eastward of Shinecoke plain for the con- 
sideration of sixteen coats, three score bushels 
of Indian corn, and protection against hostile 
Indians. The records continue from these 
beginnings to the year 1804. They abound, as 
the careful compiler informs us, in the richest 
and rarest authorities for the antiquarian, gene- 
alogist and historian, 


THE RIGHT FLANK AT GETTYSBURG, 
An account of the operations of General 
Gregg’s Cavalry Command, showing their im- 
portant bearing upon the results of the battle, 
By WILLIAM Brooke-RAWLE, 8vo, pp. 27. 
Philadelphia, 1878, 

The story of Gregg’s fight, says Mr, Rawle, 
had neverbeentold, It is fortunate the relation 
fell upon one who witnessed and participated in 


the events he describes, and who writes in clear 
and becoming style, The occasion was the de- 
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termined effort of the Confederate cavalry to, 
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reach the Baltimore pike in the rear of the 
Army of the Potomac, then hotly engaged in 
the repulse of Pickett’s assault on Cemetery 
Ridge. Gregg and Custer led their columns 
agains Stuart, Hampton and Fitz Lee, and ina 
hand to hand fight, sabres only being used by 
the Union troops, the Confederate cavalry were 
swept from the field. What remained of it was 
withdrawn by Stuart to the York pike to cover 
Lee’s retreat towards the Potomac. Custer, 
in his report of the action, said: ‘'I challenge 
the annals of warfare to produce a more bril- 
liant or successful charge of cavalry than the 
one just recounted.” 


MEMORANDA OF THE DESCENDANTS 
or Amos Morris oF EAst HAVEN, CONN, 
I2mo, pp. 103. A.S. BARNEs & Co. New 
York, 1878, 

Our attention has been invited to this geneal- 
ogic sketch of a well-known Connecticut family, 
which will prove of interest to students of this 
branch of knowledge. Thomas Morris was the 
first resident proprietor of the tract of land 
known as Morris Point in East Haven, New 
Haven County, Connecticut. He arrived in 
Massachusetts on the 3d June, 1637, and the 
next year moved westward to Quinnipiac, now 
New Haven, [le was a ship-builder by trade, 
and purchased the convenient tract now known 
as Morris Point on the 16th March, 1671. His 
son Amos was one of twelve children, He 
married Lydia Camp. Their descendants are 
here recorded ; among them many of the well- 
knownand respected names of the old Connecti- 
cut Colony. An appendix gives an account of 
a meeting held on the old family ground, July 4, 
1850, 

SWINTON’S CONDENSED UNITED 
Srates. A condensed School History of the 
United States, constructed for definite results 
in recitation, and containing a new method of 
topical reviews. By WILLIAM SWINTON, A. 
M. With colored Maps and many Illustra- 
tions. Revised edition. pp. 329. 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAyLor & Co, New 
York and Chicago. 1879. 

Professor Swinton is too well known to our 
readers to need any commendation at our hands, 
This is designed as a working book for the use 
of teachers in our common schools who seek for 
definite results from their labors, The need of 
such a work was demonstrated to him in the 
course of his experience in class-room recitation. 
It abounds in text illustrations, which from 
their simplicity are clear to the youthful mind. 


I2mo, 
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BARNES’ POPULAR HISTORY—A POP- 
ULAR History OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, By the author of Barnes’ Brief 
History of the United States for Schools. 
8vo, pp. 631. A. S. BARNEs & Co, New 
York, Chicago and New Orleans, 1878, 


Here we have in one volume a complete 
history of the country, from the earliest times 
of which any account or tradition exists until 
the present day, Five parts cover the entire 
period. Part I, an introduction, is devoted to 
chapters on the early history of America; its 
explorations and settlement, the colonial wars 
and colonial life. ‘The last of these is a novel 
feature, and contains a mass of detail concern- 
ing the daily habits of our ancestors ‘in the 
good old colony days” condensed into compact 
space. Here we find descriptions of the days of 
muster, of thanksgiving and Christmas in their 
old mode of observance; of the ways and man- 
ner of travel, of the feasts and junketings of 
the fathers, sombre among the Puritans of New 
England, seriously comic among the Dutch of 
New York, gay and rollicking in the Southern 
region. Part II tells the story of the revolu- 
tion, Part III unfolds the history of the de- 
velopment of the republic and the assurance of 
our nationality. Part IV, the gloomy, yet glo- 
rious period of the civil war. Part V, the decade 
of reconstruction. An appendix supplies some 
side sketches. Especially we invite attention to 
an admirable chronological table of the War 
of the Revolution, which in its arrangement 
and distribution of texts is in itself worth to 
the student, who needs to make daily refer- 
ences to establish the exact dates of events and 
their correlative importance, the price of the 
volume. 

The style is admirably clear, and the judg- 
ments of the author impartial and dispassionate, 
For daily use, we know of no more excellent 
companion, It is in every sense a working vol- 
ume, and we commend it with unstinted praise. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF 
REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
showing the operations, expenditures and con- 
dition of the Institution for the year 1877. 
8vo, pp. 481. GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
Orricr. Washington, 1878. 

The Report of the Secretary, of January of 
last year, bears the signature of the lamented 
Henry, its late distinguished Secretary, whose 
loss the world of science and the nation at large 
was called on to mourn last year. The report 
shows the total Smithson funds invested to have 
been on January 6, 1878, $710,645.90. The 
receipts for 1877, $49,007.62, and the expendi- 
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tures in same period, $44,952.90, leaving a cash 
balance at the beginning of the year 1278, in- 
cluding $4,054.52 unexpended income of 1877, 
of $25,083.90. 

Some of the papers appended to this report, 
for instance, the Stock in trade of an aboriginal 
lapidary and Aboriginal structures in Florida, 
have already received notice at our hands from 
advance sheets of this publication, We now in- 
vite attention to the papers on the Antiquities 
in Colorado, by George L. Cannon of Idaho 
Springs ; Antiquities in Wisconsin, by Moses 
Strong of Mineral Point; The Mounds and 
Osteology of the Moundbuilders of Wisconsin, 
by Dr. J. N. de Hart of Mendota; the Mound- 
builders in the Rock River Valley, Illinois, by 
James Shaw of Mount Carroll; Ancient Earth- 
works in Ohio, by Dr. George W. Hill of Ash- 
land; Antiquities of Tennessee, by W. M. 
Clark of Franklin ; and other minor papers on 
kindred subjects, which make together one of 
the most valuable collections of the results of 
American archologic investigation yet pub- 
lished. With such earnest laborers, the pre- 
historic history of the American continent will 
soon have no secrets unrevealed, 





THE HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY, 
FROM ITS DISCOVERY BY COLUMBUS TO THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY Its DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. Embracing an account of its 
discovery ; narratives of the struggles of its 
early settlers; sketches of its heroes; the 
history of the war for independence and the 
war for nationality; its industrial successes, 
and a record of its whole progress as a nation, 
By Apsy SAGE RICHARDSON, _ Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 635. [The Riverside Press.] HouGn- 
TON, OsGoop & Co, 
It would be idle to expect to find anything 

new in a work of this character, The utmost 

we can look for is a variation in the manner of 
presentation of the old story. This the pub- 
lishers may justly claim to have reached in the 
admirable colloquial style of the accomplished 
lady, whose pen they have called into service. 

Women are born teachers, and make more last- 

ing impressions with their suave manners than 

the ruder sex with its imperious sternness, 

The arrangement adopted is simple. Part I 
recites in fifty-three easy chapters the Story of 
the Colonies, from Infancy to Independence, 
Part II, the Story of the Nation; its birth, con- 
flicts and triumphs in fifty-one chapters, closing 
with an appendix, giving an account of the Cen- 
tennial International exhibition at Philadelphia, 

Numerous cuts illlustrate the volume. 


OF 


soston, 1879. 
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A REVIEW OF THE HALIFAX FISHERY 
AWARD—AS IT STRIKES A PRIVATE CITIZEN, 
By ALEXANDER BLIss. 8vo, pp. 24. Wash- 
ington, 1878. 

The American mind is fully made up as to the 
injustice of the award of the Commissioners in 
_ this long protracted dispute, In this argument Mr, 
Bliss considers the subject fairly and dispassion- 
ately and shows clearly that the award was based 
upon incorrect and unjust premises, and extrav- 
agant in amount, ‘The President, to whom it 
was referred to decide whether the sum awarded 
be now paid, or further delays had, has very 
properly ordered immediate payment. As 
Mr, Bliss justly remarks, ‘‘ The saddest result 
pethaps of this award will be the shaken confi- 
dence of the American mind in the efficacy of 
arbitration as a remedy ininternational disputes.” 
The diplomatic management of this dispute on 
the American side is severely criticised, 





BRYANT AMONG HIS COUNTRYMEN : 
THE Port, THE PATRIOT, THE MAN, An 
Oration before the Goethe Club; Wednesday 
evening, October 30, 1878. By SAMUEL Os- 
coop, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. 34. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York, 1879. 

- Tous of New York one of the most pleasant 

recollections of the poet-sage of America was 

the reception given to him by the Goethe Club 

at the artroomsof Mr. Kurtz in the fall of 1877. 

In reply to the welcome words of Dr. Ruppaner, 

the honored guest made a response which can 

never be forgotten by those who listened to it. 

The close thought, the choice and appropriate 

English clothing in which it was rendered were 

anticipated; but the vigor of utterance, the un- 
faltering, unwavering diction were simply a mar- 
vel coming from one of his venerable years, Not 
Everett himself in the plentitude of his —- 
was ever more precise, more accurate in his de- 
livery. It was with appropriate reverence and a 
just conception of the fitness of things that the 
Goethe Club, which he had so honored, paid a 
tribute to his character and genius, Nor could 
an orator more peculiarly fitted to render that 
tribute, in the precise measure that became the 
occasion, have been selected than the accom- 
plished scholar, oratorand man of letters, whose 
relations with Mr. Bryant had combined those 
of pastor and friend, 

In nothing has the hold Mr. Bryant had upon 
the thought and the affection of the community 
been more strikingly shown than in the diversity 
of the tributes paid to his memory, No single 
biographer could have displayed his multiform 
nature as happily as it has been presented in 
separate detail, just as the precise place of a star 
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in the galaxy of heaven is best ascertained by dis- 
tinct observations from different points of view. 
Perhaps one quality of his writings alone remains 
untouched—his wonderful mastery of the strong- 
est, simplest forms of the English tongue, in 
which Milton in poetry and Webster in prose 
were alone his equals. Superiors in his happiest 
moods hehad none, To this quality no adequate 
tribute has yet been paid. 

The examination of Dr. Osgood is essentially 
phsycological in its treatment. He analyses the 
elements of his moral and intellectual character, 
and shows the influence of each upon the other, 
and of both upon the society in which he moved 
and the larger world whom his poetic power 
reached and instructed, Most pleasing is the 
orator’s description of the softening influence of 
age upon his nature, and the mellowness of the 
sunset of his years. 


ARTIST - BIOGRAPHIES —ALLSTON, 
16mo, pp. 192. The Riverside Press, HOUGH- 
TON, Oscoop & Co, 
In this short, but pleasing and readable sketch 

all that is known of this distinguished artist, 
whose fame was once national, has been gathered 
with tender hand. His own sayings have been 
carefully preserved, and every allusion to him 
culled from the memoirs of his artist con- 
temporaries, with many of whom he was on inti- 
mate terms, Mr. Sweetzer considers him one of 
the highest products of American civilization 
and European culture combined, possessed of 
the full affluence of literary genius, artistic 
knowledge, refinement, purity and religion, as 
few other men of the Western World have been 
before or since. He was perhaps better known 
in England, where he painted many of his earlier 
pictures, than at home, and was elected an asso- 
ciate of the Royal Academy without the usual 
form of solicitation, 

His correct taste early led him to avoid the 
mannerism of West, misnamed classical, and 
to follow nature closely, while his ambition was 
not content except with the most sublime sub- 
jects, and on the largest scale. Of these his most 
celebrated treatments were the great painting of 
Belshazzar’s Feast, which was never wholly com- 
pleted ; Elijah in the Desert, now in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and Jeremiah, the prop- 
erty of Yale College. 

For his richness of coloring, he received at 
Rome the name of the American Titian; yet in 
no work of his life did he realize the promise of 
his genius. His versatility may have been the 
cause of this. It is not to every one that the 
gods have permitted, as to Michael Angelo, to 
be great in everything. In this the life of All- 
ston may serve as a lesson to artists. It is here 
written in a graceful and pleasing manner, 


Boston, 1879. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE FREDERICK 
TEMPLE, EARLE OF DUFFERIN, LATE Gov- 
ERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA. By WILLIAM 
Lecco. 8vo, pp. 901. LOVELL PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING Co., Montreal. G. MER- 
CER ADAM, Toronto, 1878. 

In this elaborate volume Mr. Leggo, a well- 
known barrister of Ottawa, has collected from 
the State papers of Canada all that concerns the 
administration of its late enlightened, liberal 
and distinguished Governor-General, and added 
all of his speeches on occasions of public 
interest, festive as well as political, No small 
task, when we consider the facility with which 
the Earl undertook the work of oral instruction 
whenever an opportunity presented itself; and 
they were not rare, as any one who has expe- 
rienced the hospitalities of our kinsmen over 
the border, public and private, will understand. 

The purpose of the book, the author an- 
nounces, is to point out the gradual development 
of the system of ‘‘ Responsible Government” 
in Canada, the central stone in the now com- 
plete arch, of which he ascribes to the Earl of 
Dufferin the honor of posing. It is not to be 
expected that the people on this side of the line 
will take much interest in the detail of this 
movement, although its general bearings are not 
without their consequence to us. Those who 
are personally acquainted with the late Gov- 
ernor will find interest and amusement in his 
speeches, which are replete with the humor pe- 
culiar to his Irish origin, a humor with which 
we also are not without means of large acquaint- 
ance. Of this class of oratory, the most char- 
acteristic is his reply to the joint address of 
the municipal corporation of Ontario on his 
departure from Canada, in which he claimed all 
mankind as kin, because, with rare exceptions, 
of Irish descent, or the next thing to it; Lord 
Lorne, his successor, included. Not the least 
difficult of the tasks of the husband of the 
Queen’s daughter will be that he has to succeed 
aman as genial and a statesman as liberal as 
the Earl of Dufferin. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


PROGRESS; A MIRROR FOR MEN AND 
Women. [A weekly periodical; pp. 20.] 
Joun W. Forney, Editor and Proprietor, 
Philadelphia, 1878. 

The first number of this excellent weekly pe- 
riodical appeared on the 16th of November, 
1878. It has since continued to grow in grace 
and favor. No man in this country knows bet- 
ter what the American people need in the way 
of periodical instruction and amusement than 
the accomplished gentleman who has taken this 
new start in journalism, and leaping from the 
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traces of established usage has led the way in a 
new style, which he appropriately terms Pro- 
gress, Abandoning the old practice of long and 
labored editorials, he treats of all that affects 
our life in short and pregnant paragraphs. Pol- 
itics, old and new history, biography, foreign 
travel, the drama and opera—all receive appro- 
priate attention ; and indeed no one of these 
fields has been explored with more profit to Amer- 
ican culture than by Mr, Forney himself. None so 
well fitted as he to direct an enterprise where 
each of these subjects has its assigned place. 
We most heartily wish him a complete success. 





THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE; A JOUR- 
NAL OF HOME AND ForREIGN LITERATURE. 
[A weekly periodical.] 8vo, pp. 32. LEE & 
SHEPARD, publishers, Boston. 


This new periodical announces its intention to 
be mainly a selection from the best material of 
foreign periodicals, It is printed in the style so 
familiar to us in a number of the lighter and 
more popular English issues of this character. 
The editors ask for opinions and suggestions as 
to its conduct. We venture the opinion that it 
devote a part of its pages to translations of the 
French and German reviews. Here is a field al- 
most untouched and full of rich material. There 
is not a number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
or the Contemporaine which does not contain 
something attractive. Take, for instance, Ad- 
miral de Ja Graviére’s sketch of the navy of the 
past and of the future. Not all the published 
histories of Greece contain such vivid acccunts 
of the great battles between the hosts of Xerxes 
and the Grecian bands as this masterly exposi- 
tion ; or look again at the descriptions of an- 
cient architectural Rome as drawn from recent 
explorations, which appeared last year, 

These are hints which may or not be valua- 
ble. Inits greeting the editors announce that 
the magazine means to be ‘‘agreeable, useful, 
cleanly and honorable; a fountain of pleasant 
thoughts and fresh knowledge, and a helper of 
all that is good.” That this it would be the 
names of the editors gave sure warrant. That this 
it is the reader can easily see for himself. We 
commend it heartily to every household. Its 
success is ceriain, It is the very thing for an 
after-dinner lounge of man or woman, youth or 
damsel of good degree. 





NOTICE 


The page entitled Letters from Washington, 
and signed by the Editor, which prefaces this 
number, was accidentally omitted from the Feb- 
ruary (Washington) number by the binders, In 
binding the volume at the close of the year it 
can be transferred to its proper place. 


EDITOR 
































